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We’ve  included  a prerecorded 


audiocassette  with  this  module.  The 
cassette  will  help  you  work  through 
the  material  and  it  will  enhance  your 
listening  skills. 


So  whenever  you  see  this  icon, 


turn  on  your  tape  and  listen. 


One  important  resource  you’ll  be  using  all  the  time 
is  your  notebook.  Because  there  are  no  response 
lines  provided  in  the  Student  Module  Booklets  of 
this  course,  you’ll  need  a notebook  or  lined  paper  to 
respond  to  questions,  complete  charts,  and  answer 
questionnaires.  It’s  important  to  keep  your  lined 
paper  handy  as  you  work  through  the  material  and 
to  keep  your  responses  together  in  a notebook  or 
binder  for  review  purposes  later.  Read  all  of  the 
questions  carefully,  and  respond  to  them  as 
completely  as  possible.  Then  compare  your 
responses  with  the  ones  supplied  in  the  Appendix. 

Some  of  your  personal  responses  you’ll  be  asked  to 
keep  in  a separate  folder  - your  Writing  Folder. 

This  process  is  explained  in  Module  1 . 

Remember  to  work  through 
all  the  module  activities 
thoroughly  before 
attempting  the  questions  in 
the  Assignment  Booklet. 
Doing  this  will  help  you  to 

achieve  better  success 
in  your  studies. 


Good  luck. 
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MODULE  OVERVIEW 


n 


This  is  what  you’ve  been  waiting  for  - the  last  module  of  the  course.  When  you  started 
English  30,  Module  8 probably  seemed  a long  way  off;  but  now  that  you  can  look  back  on  most 
of  the  course,  don’t  you  find  that  it’s  actually  gone  very  quickly? 

In  contrast,  perhaps,  to  some  of  the  modules  you’ve  worked  through,  you’ll  find  this  one  to  be 
rather  practical  in  its  approach.  It  has  three  principal  aims: 

• to  help  you  bring  together  some  of  the  concepts  you’ve  studied  and  pieces  you’ve  written 
throughout  the  course 

• to  help  prepare  you  for  your  final  exams  - especially  the  English  30  Diploma  Examination 

• to  give  you  some  parting  advice  and  preparation  for  what  lies  in  the  world  beyond 
English  30 

The  first  section  of  this  module  focuses  on  persuasive  writing,  including  the  writing  of  job 
applications.  The  second  section  encourages  you  to  revisit  the  literature  you’ve  read  in  the 
course  and  to  look  for  new  and  perhaps  unusual  connections  among  the  various  works.  It  also 
has  you  put  together  a portfolio  of  the  writing  you  consider  to  be  the  best  you’ve  done  while  an 
English  30  student.  Finally,  the  last  section  works  at  preparing  you  for  your  final  exams  - your 
course  test  and  the  two  parts  of  the  diploma  examination.  Your  Section  3 Assignment  will  allow 
you  to  put  into  effect  the  skills  you’ve  worked  on  while  serving  as  more  preparation  for  the 
exams  to  come. 


n 
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Evaluation 

Your  mark  in  this  module  will  be  determined  by  how  well  you  complete  the  work  in  your 
Assignment  Booklet.  In  this  module  you  must  complete  three  section  assignments.  The  mark 
distribution  is  as  follows: 

Section  1 Assignment  25  marks 

Section  2 Assignment  35  marks 

Section  3 Assignment  40  marks 

TOTAL  100  marks 


COURSE  OVERVIEW 

English  30  contains  eight  modules. 
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How  often  do  you  encounter  situations  in  which  someone  is  trying  to  persuade  you  to  behave  in 
a certain  fashion,  think  a specific  way,  or  buy  a particular  product?  Unless  you  live  in  a world 
that’s  almost  completely  cut  off  from  mainstream  society,  your  answer  to  this  question  would 
likely  be  far  too  often.  The  fact  is  that  in  our  world  the  art  of  persuading  others  has  been  taken  to 
heights  never  dreamed  of  in  the  past,  and  if  you  haven’t  developed  skills  in  this  area,  you’ll  be  at 
quite  a disadvantage  throughout  your  life. 


This  section  looks  at  one  aspect  of  the  art  of  persuasion  - persuasive  writing.  Activity  1 involves 
a study  of  persuasive  essays,  while  in  Activity  2 you’ll  get  some  practice  in  a very  important 
type  of  persuasive  writing  - the  job  application.  You’ll  demonstrate  your  skills  in  both  types  of 
persuasion  when  you  do  your  Section  1 Assignment. 
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Activity  1 : Persuasive  Writing 


Editorial:  a 

newspaper 
article  that 
presents  the 
opinions  of  the 
editor  or 
publisher 

Column:  an 

article,  usually 
expressing  the 
writer’s  opinion, 
that  forms  part 
of  a regular 
series  in  a 
magazine  or 
newspaper 

Article:  a 

formal 

expository  essay 
that  presents 
readers  with  an 


Columns  and  Editorials 
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If  you’re  a typical  teenager,  you’ve  probably  developed  your  oral  persuasive  techniques  pretty 
highly;  whenever  you  convince  your  parents  to  hand  over  the  car  keys  or  argue  effectively  that 
you  should  be  allowed  to  work  part  time  while  in  school,  you’re  demonstrating  your  skills  in  the 
fine  art  of  persuasion. 

Much  nonfiction  writing  is  also  intended  principally  to  persuade  others  to  accept  the  writers’ 
points  of  view  - and  often  to  take  some  action  based  on  those  points  of  view.  Editorials, 
columns,  and  letters  to  the  editor  in  newspapers  and  magazines  are  good  examples  of  this. 

Essays,  too,  can  be  written  chiefly  to  persuade  readers  to  accept  the  writers’  ideas.  Any  essay 
with  a clear  thesis  - that  is,  the  large  majority  of  essays  - can  be  called  a work  of  persuasive 
writing  insofar  as  the  essayist  hoped  to  convince  readers  of  the  truth  of  that  thesis.  When,  at  the 
end  of  “A  Celebration  of  the  Emotions”  (which  you’ll  recall  from  Module  3),  Ellen  Goodman 
wrote  “I  find  it  peculiarly  reassuring  ...  to  remember  that  some  of  our  most  primitive,  deepest 
instinctual  human  emotions  also  give  life,”  she  wanted  her  readers  to  consider  this  idea;  but 
ideally  she  hoped  she’d  persuaded  them  to  accept  it. 

The  fact  remains,  though,  that  most  writing  intended  above  all  to  persuade  readers  to  think  or  act 
in  a certain  way  occurs  not  so  much  in  essays  of  the  personal  sort  as  in  articles  such  as 
newspaper  columns  and  editorials.  Unlike  basic  news  stories,  which  report  what’s  going  on  in 
the  world,  columns  and  editorials  present  the  opinions  of  their  writers  on  events  that  are  reported 
in  news  stories.  The  essential  difference  between  columns  and  editorials  is  that  while  the  latter 


argument 
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are  written  by  the  editor(s)  of  the  paper  and  normally  express  specific  editorial  stances,  columns 
express  the  personal  views  of  writers  who  usually  contribute  to  the  paper  regularly  and  whose 
work  is  often  syndicated  over  a number  of  different  publications.  Editorialists  and  columnists 
share  one  very  important  function:  it’s  their  job  to  present  thoughtful,  clearly  argued,  logically 
presented  articles,  the  aim  of  which  is  to  persuade  readers  to  accept  their  viewpoints  or  challenge 
them  to  counter  them  with  valid  arguments  of  their  own. 


Let  me  get  this  straight.  Editoriais 
and  coiumns  in  newspapers  both 
express  viewpoints  and  opinions 
on  things,  but  editoriais  stick  to 
the  party  iine,  so  to  speak,  white 
coiumns  give  the  personat  ideas 
of  the  writer. 


Uniess  the  coiumnists 
want  to  keep  their  Jobs! 


fir 


That’s  basicatiy  it.  Editoriais  represent 
the  newspaper  and  so  shoutd  be  in 
keeping  with  its  phitosophy  and  ideats. 
Usuatty  editoriais  are  unsigned;  they’re 
sort  of  anonymous  statements  of  the 
paper’s  stand  on  the  issues.  By  contrast, 
coiumns  are  signed,  and  refiect  the 
viewpoints  of  their  writer  which  may  not 
aiways  be  quite  in  keeping  with  the 
paper’s  phitosophy. 


Following  is  a commentary  written  by  Satya  Das,  a regular  columnist  for  The  Edmonton  Journal. 
This  column  was  written  in  April  of  1994,  at  a time  when  Canada  was  (and  may  well  still  be 
when  you  read  it)  facing  an  unemployment  crisis.  Read  the  column  carefully,  noting  the  writer’s 
thesis,  or  argument,  his  defence  or  explanation  of  this  thesis,  and  any  persuasive  techniques  he 
uses.  See,  as  well,  whether  or  not  you’re  persuaded  to  share  his  point  of  view. 

What  Is  Canada  to  Do  with  Skilled 
People  Who  Can’t  Find  Work?^ 


Ask  about  the  magic  solution  to 
unemployment,  and  you  get  a common  answer. 
Skills  upgrading.  Education.  Lifetime  learning. 
Training. 

Tens  of  thousands  of  people  lose  their  jobs  in 
“downsizing,”  but  we’re  told  not  to  worry. 
They’ll  all  move  into  upgrading  and  retraining. 


Great  buzz  words,  but  what  are  the  jobs  to 
train  for? 

That’s  the  question  we  haven’t  answered. 
And  until  we  can  - by  we  1 mean  all  of  us  who 
care  about  the  future  of  the  country  - we’  11  suffer 
the  consequences  of  mass  unemployment  and 
its  social  and  economic  costs. 


' The  Edmonton  Journal  for  the  article  “What  Is  Canada  to  Do  with  Skilled  People  Who  Can’t  Find  Work?”  by  Satya  Das,  page 
All,  April  2,  1994.  Reprinted  with  permission  of  The  Edmonton  Journal. 
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As  the  federal  government  looks  for  ways  to 
streamline  social  programs,  it  should  look  at  the 
basic  reason  why  they  cost  so  much:  we  have  too 
many  people  who  are  out  of  work. 

Even  in  cash-strapped  times,  governments 
have  to  take  the  lead  in  reducing  unemployment. 
And  they  needn’t  spend  more  time  studying  the 
issue,  because  we  already  know  what  some  of 
the  big  problems  are. 

We  don’t  have  a comprehensive  apprenticeship 
program. 

We  don’t  have  a way  to  get  able  people  into 
companies,  to  acquire  relevant  skills  on  the  job. 

Too  many  career  and  job  placements  demand 
specific  skills.  Of  course  it  would  be  better  to 
look  for  someone  who  is  generally  skilled  and 
capable,  and  train  them.  The  problem  is  where 
do  you  start? 

Moving  people  off  welfare  and  on  to  work 
sounds  good,  but  it’s  easier  said  than  done.  It’s 
easy  enough  for  Alberta  to  claim  it  has  done  so. 
It  cuts  people  off  welfare,  puts  them  on  a bus  to 
British  Columbia,  and  crows  about  the  reduction 
in  welfare  rolls.  One  province  can  do  that.  The 
whole  country  can’t. 

Besides,  the  big  problem  isn’t  finding  people 
with  job  skills.  The  problem  is  what  we  do  with 
the  skilled  people  we  already  have.  I don’t  know 
exactly  what  proportion  of  the  jobless  are  people 
with  high  levels  of  education  and  training.  I just 
know  what  I see  around  me. 

I have  a friend  who  has  two  masters  degrees  - 
one  in  education,  one  in  political  science  - and  a 
doctorate  in  education.  Inevitably,  he’s 
“overqualified”  for  every  job  he  applies  for.  He 
finds  part-time  work  - a three-month  contract 
here,  a sessional  lecturer’s  job  there,  a bit  of 
work  as  a research  assistant  - but  he  hasn’t  had 
secure  employment  for  three  years. 

He  has  thought  of  going  into  business  for 
himself.  He’s  a bright  guy  with  lots  of  clever 
business  ideas  - ideas  that  seem  certain  to 
succeed.  But  he  can’t  raise  any  venture  capital  - 
he  has  no  “track  record,”  the  lenders  say.  They 
might  give  him  something  if  he  had  $25,000  to 
$30,000  of  his  own  money  to  invest.  But  where 
do  you  get  that  kind  of  money  if  you  have  never 
had  a secure  income? 

I sometimes  see  a high  school  friend  on  the 


bus  - top  student,  great  marks  across  the  board 
- who  is  worried  about  finding  full-time  work. 
Right  now,  she  has  one  part-time  job  teaching  a 
recreation  class,  another  filling  in  for  people 
who  go  on  holidays.  She  has  been  careful  with 
her  money  - and  worries  that  she  will  be  penalized 
because  of  that.  It’s  her  perception  that  she 
would  not  qualify  for  social  assistance  until  she 
has  sold  off  all  her  assets  and  is  truly  destitute. 
Should  she  have  to  become  that  desperate  before 
she  can  count  on  a helping  hand?  She  doesn’t 
need  feel-good  courses  and  think-positive 
sessions  at  a job  club  - she  needs  work  that  will 
enable  her  to  become  a consumer  instead  of  a 
survivor. 

When  bright  people  with  skills  and  drive 
can’t  fit  into  the  economy,  they  will  inevitably 
end  up  on  social  assistance  of  one  form  or 
another.  Do  we  give  them  assistance  that  will 
help  them  to  find  the  right  employer  or  to  start 
their  own  business?  Or  do  we  keep  on  handing 
out  a minimum  assistance  cheque  and  tell  them 
they  have  to  keep  looking  on  their  own?  The 
answers  seems  clear.  But  will  the  forces  that 
demand  a lower  deficit  accept  any  scheme  that 
increases  government  spending?  Even  if  the 
spending  is  meant  to  make  taxpayers  out  of 
government  dependents? 

Right  now,  no  governments  seem  to  be  looking 
at  a comprehensive  answer.  They  can  cut 
spending  all  they  want.  They  can  tinker  with 
social  programs  all  they  want.  None  of  it  will 
really  pay  off  unless  jobless  Canadians  are  back 
at  work. 

We’ve  gone  from  one  extreme  to  another.  At 
one  time,  government  handed  out  scads  of  money 
to  subsidize  business,  hoping  it  would  create 
jobs.  Now  that  most  governments  are  strapped, 
they  keep  praying  the  economy  will  pick  up,  and 
create  jobs. 

It’s  not  good  enough.  All  of  us  have  to  agree: 
we  can  ’ t afford  to  have  a million  and  a half  of  our 
citizens  sit  idle,  and  another  million  or  more 
who  would  like  to  find  full-time  work. 

We  have  to  find  a way  to  keep  opening  doors 
for  able  people  until  they  find  secure  jobs  that 
make  use  of  their  skills.  This  should  be  the  major 
aim  - if  not  the  only  aim  - of  every  government 
in  our  country.* 


1 . What  thesis  does  Satya  Das  want  to  persuade  his  readers  to  accept  in  this  column? 

2.  Some  essays  and  articles  express  their  theses  explicitly;  that  is,  they’re  stated  directly 
somewhere  in  the  piece  of  writing.  Other  works  have  implicit  theses  that  must  be  inferred. 
Does  this  column  have  an  implicit  or  an  explicit  thesis?  If  the  thesis  is  explicit,  quote  the 
passage  in  which  it’s  presented. 


Note  that  the  inclusion  of  this  article  does  not  imply  an  endorsement  of  the  ideas  it  contains. 
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Fact:  a piece  of 
information  that 
has  been  verified 
as  true  by 
objective  criteria 

Opinion:  a 

person 's  belief 
or  judgement 


3.  Reread  the  article,  eliminating  in  your  mind  non- 
essential,  illustrative  material.  Now  try  to  summarize 
the  article’s  argument  in  a concise  paragraph. 

4.  Articles  were  defined  as  “formal,  expository”  essays. 

To  what  degree  does  this  column  fit  this  definition? 

Give  examples  to  explain  your  answer. 

5.  In  Module  3 you  looked  at  stylistic  techniques 
essayists  use  to  make  their  writing  accessible 
and  convincing  - techniques  like  diction, 
level  of  language,  imagery,  figurative 
language,  sentence  variety  and  so  on.  Take  a 
few  minutes  now  and  quickly  review  this 

material;  then  comment  on  some  of  the  techniques  used  by  Satya  Das. 

Compare  your  responses  with  those  in  the  Appendix,  Section  1 : Activity  1. 

■p=  WRITING  FOLDER  

In  your  Writing  Folder  respond  to  the  following  ideas. 


Were  you  convinced  by  the  arguments  you’ve  just  read?  Or  would  you  like  to  take  issue 
with  the  article’s  thesis  or  any  of  the  points  raised  in  it? 

Imagine  that  you’re  writing  a letter  to  the  editor  of  The  Edmonton  Journal  expressing  your 
thoughts  on  any  of  the  issues  raised  in  this  column.  Try  to  present  your  ideas  clearly  and 
logically,  but  there’s  no  need  to  be  dry.  Like  Satya  Das,  try  for  a lively,  readable  style. 

If  writing  a letter  to  the  editor  is  something  new  to  you,  see  the  Extra  Help  for  this  section. 


Presenting  Sound  Arguments 
Taking  a Balanced  Approach 

Writing  to  persuade  others  of  your  ideas  isn’t  an  easy  task.  It  requires  a lively,  readable  style 
combined  with  clarity  and  sound  argumentation.  Writers  of  persuasive  articles  must  be  able  to 
balance  logic  with  emotions  to  just  the  right  degree.  Too  much  emphasis  on  logic  and  the  piece 
becomes  dull  and  boring;  too  much  emphasis  on  emotion  and  it  sounds  wild  and  shrill.  If  you 
must  err,  err  on  the  side  of  logic;  but  ideally  you  should  strive  to  present  solid  arguments  while 
making  it  clear  that  you’re  truly  concerned  about  the  issues. 

Fact  and  Opinion 

Persuasive  writers  must  be  able  to  combine  fact  with  opinion;  and  readers  of  their  works  must 
be  able  to  distinguish  the  two;  all  too  often  readers  are  misled  by  writers  who  deliberately  or 
through  fuzzy  thinking  mix  up  facts  with  their  own  opinions  about  these  facts. 
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Statement  of 
fact:  an 
assertion  that 
can  be  proven 
true  or  false 

Statement  of 
opinion:  an 
assertion  that 
cannot  be 
proven  true  or 
false 


6.  The  following  statements  are  taken  from  the  Satya  Das  column  you’ve  read.  Indicate  which 

are  statements  of  fact  and  which  are  statements  of  opinion. 

a.  Even  in  cash-strapped  times,  governments  have  to  take  the  lead  in  reducing 
unemployment. 

b.  And  they  needn’t  spend  more  time  studying  the  issue,  because  we  already  know  what 
some  of  the  big  problems  are. 

c.  We  don’t  have  a comprehensive  apprenticeship  program. 

d.  Of  course  it  would  be  better  to  look  for  someone  who  is  generally  skilled  and  capable, 
and  train  them. 

e.  One  province  can  do  that.  The  whole  country  can’t. 

f.  He’s  a bright  guy  with  lots  of  clever  business  ideas  - ideas  that  seem  certain  to  succeed. 

g.  Right  now,  she  has  one  part-time  job  teaching  a recreation  class,  another  filling  in  for 
people  who  go  on  holidays. 

h.  All  of  us  have  to  agree:  we  can’t  afford  to  have  a million  and  a half  of  our  citizens  sit 
idle,  and  another  million  or  more  who  would  like  to  find  full-time  work. 

i.  We  have  to  find  a way  to  keep  opening  doors  for  able  people  until  they  find  secure  jobs 
that  make  use  of  their  skills.  This  should  be  the  major  aim  - if  not  the  only  aim  - of 
every  government  in  our  country. 

Compare  your  responses  with  those  in  the  Appendix,  Section  1 : Activity  1. 

Both  facts  and  opinions  have  an  important  place  in  persuasive  writing.  The  trick  is  not  to 
confuse  one  with  the  other. 


You  probably  think  you  can  distinguish  facts  from  opinions  easily,  but  careless  - or 
unscrupulous  - writers  can  mix  them  up  in  ways  that  make  it  hard  for  all  but  the  most  meticulous 
readers  to  unravel  them.  One  way  to  make  it  easier  to  distinguish  facts  from  opinions  is  not  to 
speak  of  them  at  all,  but  to  speak  of  statements  of  fact  and  statements  of  opinion.  A statement 
of  fact  needn’t  be  true;  but  it  must  be  capable  of  being  verified  to 
every  reasonable  person’s  satisfaction.  A statement  of 
opinion,  by  contrast,  is  an  assertion  that  cannot  be 
verified.  This  simplifies  things  because  you  no 
longer  need  to  worry  if  a factual  statement  is  or 
isn’t  true;  you  need  only  distinguish  factual 
assertions  from  nonfactual.  Thus  the  statement  “In 
Alberta,  temperatures  are  warmer  in  winter  than  in 
summer”  is  a statement  of  fact  - albeit  a mistaken 
one;  “Alberta  winters  are  great”  is  a statement  of 
opinion  - and  not  one  shared  by  everyone. 
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Connotative: 

having 
suggested,  or 
associated, 
meanings 

Denotation:  the 
literal  meaning 
of  a word 


Using  Connotative  Language 


When  you  read  the  Satya  Das  column,  did  you  notice  the 
writer’s  use  of  expressions  like  crows  (“Alberta  . . . crows 
about  the  reduction  in  welfare  rolls.”)  and  scads  (“At  one 
time,  government  handed  out  scads  of  money  . . .”)?  Words 
like  these  are  highly  connotative;  that  is,  they  suggest  more 
than  they  actually  say.  A word’s  denotation  is  its  literal 
meaning;  its  connotations,  as  you’ll  recall  from  Module  4,  are 
any  suggested  meanings  over  and  above  its  literal  one.  The 
verbs  biodegrade,  decompose,  rot,  and  putrefy  all  denote  the 
same  process,  but  have  very  different  connotations. 

7.  Find  other  highly  connotative  words  or  phrases  in  the  column  you’ve  been  discussing. 
Describe  their  connotations. 

Compare  your  response  with  the  one  in  the  Appendix,  Section  1 : Activity  1 . 
Fallacious  Arguments 

If  you  write  a persuasive  essay,  by  definition  you  want  to  convince  your  readers  of  something. 
The  temptation  for  many  writers  is  to  pull  out  all  the  stops  and  use  any  means  - fair  or  foul  - to 
do  this.  Other  writers,  trying  to  be  fair,  can  end  up  using  unfair  tactics  inadvertently  - simply 
because  their  reasoning  processes  are  cloudy.  As  a reader  and  a writer  it’s  important  that  you  be 
alert  to  some  of  the  most  common  logical  fallacies  and  rhetorical  tricks  that  can  creep  into  works 
of  persuasive  writing.  What  follows  is  a brief  discussion  of  some  of  these. 

Hasty  Generalizations 

If  you  buy  a product  only  to  find  that  it  gives  you 
many  problems  - a car  that’s  always  in  for  repairs, 
for  example,  or  an  article  of  clothing  that 
shrinks  and  runs  badly  - do  you  tend  to 
conclude  that  everything  made  by  that 
company  is  of  poor  quality?  If  you  do, 
you’re  guilty  of  making  hasty 
generalizations. 

Generalizing  is  something  everybody 
does;  it  involves  observing  a number  of 
specific  situations  and  basing  a general 
conclusion  on  them.  Of  course  the  more 
specifics  you’ve  examined,  the  more 
defensible  your  generalization  will  be. 
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So  if  I buy  six  or  seven  pieces  of 
clothing  from  Company  X and 
they  all  fall  apart  in  no  time, 
my  conclusion  that  the  company 
makes  a shoddy  product  would 
be  valid? 


Let’s  say  it  would  have  a lot  more  validity 
than  if  you’d  bought  just  one  item  - 
though  of  course  there’s  the  slim  chance 
you  Just  had  an  extraordinary  run  of  bad 
luck.  But  if  you  base  your  conclusion  on 
only  one  or  two  instances,  you’ll  be 
committing  the  fallacy  of  the  hasty 
generalization  - a very  , 
common  fallacy  ^ 

indeed.  I ^ n 


Stereotyping 

Another  common  fallacy  is  stereotyping,  or  assigning  certain  characteristics  to  all  members  of  a 
group,  ignoring  their  individual  differences.  If  you  hear  someone  say  “Students  from  that  school 
are  poor  losers,”  you’re  witnessing  stereotyping  at  work.  This  fallacy  is  really  a type  of  hasty 
generalization,  and  normally  results  from  generalizing  from  one  or  two  instances.  Racial,  ethnic, 
and  religious  prejudice  is  often  the  result  of  this  kind  of  fallacy. 

Post  Hoc,  Ergo  Propter  Hoc 

Translated  into  English,  the  Latin  phrase  post  hoc,  ergo  propter  hoc  means  “after  this,  therefore 
because  of  this.”  It  involves  seeing  a sequential  relationship  (A  comes  before  B)  and  assuming  a 
causal  relationship  (A  caused  B).  Here’s  an  example: 

I walked  under  a ladder,  and  then  broke  my  arm.  I’m  never  going  to  walk  under  a ladder 
again. 

This  fallacy  occurs  frequently  when  surveys  find  links  between 
people’s  lifestyles  and  their  life  expectancies.  If,  for  instance,  a 
survey  discovers  that  people  who  drink  a lot  of  coffee  die 
younger  than  people  who  don’t,  it’s  easy  to  assume  that 
drinking  coffee  shortens  your  life.  This  conclusion  may 
be  true,  but  it  may  also  be  the  case  that  people  who  drink 
coffee  excessively  tend  to  do  other  things  to  excess  as 
well;  perhaps,  for  example,  they  tend  also  to  smoke  and 
drink  heavily  and  it’ s these  things  that  are  doing  the 
damage.  The  survey,  in  fact,  demonstrates  no  causal 
link  between  drinking  coffee  and  dying  young. 
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Ad  Hominem 

What  does  he  know  about  the  rules  of  hockey?  He  can  hardly  skate! 

Have  you  ever  heard  anybody  argue  against  someone  else’s  ideas  like  this?  This  type  of  faulty 
reasoning  is  called  arguing  ad  hominem,  Latin  for  “to  the  man.”  If  you  argue  this  way,  you 
attack  your  opponent  personally,  not  what  he  or  she  has  to  say.  Whenever  a little  boy  says 
“Don’t  listen  to  her;  she’s  just  a girl,”  or  a writer  on  women’s  issues  declares  “What  right  has  a 
man  to  express  an  opinion  on  abortion?”  the  ad  hominem  fallacy  is  at  work. 

Ad  Misericordiam 

Ad  misericordiam,  a Latin  term  meaning  “to  mercy  or  compassion,”  is  an  appeal  to  emotion  that 
may  be  used  to  dodge  an  issue.  Here’s  an  example: 

“What?  You  want  me  to  pay  for  the  damage  I did  to  your  car?  Listen,  I don’t  make 
much  money  and  I have  six  kids.  The  youngest  needs  new  shoes,  and  you  wouldn’t 
believe  the  dental  bills  . . .” 


Begging  the  Question 

Begging  the  question  is  a fallacy  that  involves  assuming  as  true  what  really  needs  proving. 
Listen  to  the  following  discussion. 

Mr.  X:  A good  student  is  someone  who’s  dedicated  and  willing  to  spend  long  hours 
studying. 

Ms.  Y:  But  what  about  Valerie  Schwartz?  She  almost  never  works  and  always  gets 
top  marks. 

Mr.  X:  I don’t  call  that  being  a good  student! 

Do  you  see  the  circle  involved  in  Mr.  X’s  thinking?  Here’s  another  example  of  begging  the 
question: 

This  tired-out,  unresponsive  government  must  be  thrown  out  in  the  next  election ! 

Again,  nothing  has  really  been  proven  here.  It  begs  the  question,  “What  evidence  is  there  that 
the  government  is  tired  and  unresponsive?” 
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Non  Sequitur 

Lyle’s  a really  great  guy.  He’s  got  my  vote  for  treasurer  of  the  student  union. 

Therese  is  such  a beautiful  girl!  She’ll  be  great  as  Ophelia  in  our  school  production  of 
Hamlet. 

Non  sequitur  is  another  Latin  term;  it  means  that  one  thing  doesn’t  follow  directly  from  another. 
In  the  preceding  statements,  it  doesn’t  follow  that  because  Lyle’s  a “great  guy”  he’d  be  a good 
treasurer.  Perhaps  he  can’t  handle  money.  And  looks  alone  won’t  make  a good  Ophelia;  what’s 
required  is  acting  skill.  The  non  sequitur  looks  easy  to  spot,  but  you’d  be  surprised  how  often  it 
slips  unnoticed  into  arguments. 

Either/Or  Fallacy 


OK,  which  is  it?  Do  we  stay 
and  fight  like  men,  or  do  we 
put  our  tails  between  our  legs 
and  run  like  cowards? 


How  often  do  you  hear  this  sort  of  ultimatum?  The 
either/or  fallacy  involves  creating  a situation  in  which 
only  two  alternatives  exist  - when  in  fact  there  may 
be  others. 


Yeah,  like  the  sheriff  there 
never  mentions  the  fact  that 
maybe  a peaceful  solution 
can  be  negotiated  -ora 
conditional  surrender. 


And  he  makes  it  sound  as  if 
backing  down  would  be  really 
cowardly  when  sometimes  it’s 
the  only  sensible  thing  to  do. 
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Unscrupulous  Persuasive  Techniques 

Along  with  blatant  logical  fallacies,  persuasive  writers  sometime  use  a number  of  rather 
unscrupulous  methods  of  convincing  their  readers.  Here  are  some  of  their  favourite  tricks; 
you’ve  probably  encountered  them  in  previous  courses. 

Bandwagon 

Everybody  else  is  going! 

I’ll  be  the  only  one  in  the  class  without  one! 

Absolutely  no  other  family  I know  insists  on  that  rule! 

Sound  familiar?  You’ve  probably  used  this  method  of  persuasion  many  times  in  your  life.  Of 
course  it  doesn’t  prove  anything;  everybody  else  may  be  wrong,  or  perhaps  your  situation  is 
different  (or,  even  more  likely,  it’s  an  exaggeration  to  say  that  “everybody”  else  is  behaving 
differently).  Still,  making  the  point  that  many  other  people  think  or  act  in  a certain  way  can  be  a 
powerful  persuasive  device. 


It’s  absolutely  the  most  wonderful  place. 

We’re  having  a stupendous,  colossal,  fantastic  blowout  sale. 

How  often  do  you  hear  statements  like  these  - often  delivered  by  an 
obnoxious,  loud,  gesticulating  salesperson  on  TV? 

Glittering  generalities  - words  like  great,  tremendous,  unique, 
wonderful,  elegant,  and  modern  sound  impressive,  but  mean  very 
little;  and  what  meaning  they  do  have  decreases  proportionally  with 
the  number  of  times  they’re  used. 

Closely  related  are  those  overused,  highly  connotative  words  and  phrases  \\k&  freedom,  justice, 
communist,  and  democracy.  We  all  react  emotionally  to  words  like  these  - for  or  against  - and 
those  who  want  to  persuade  others  often  use  them  liberally  to  get  the  responses  they  want  - even 
when  to  do  so  robs  them  of  most  or  all  of  their  meaning. 

Weasel  Words 

Weasel  words  work  much  like  glittering  generalities,  except  that 
they  don’t  glitter  quite  so  much.  Vague  claims,  often  used  in 
advertising,  that  use  expressions  like  helps,  fights,  can  improve, 
and  new  and  improved  say  little,  but  they  can  persuade  the 
unwary. 


Glittering  Generalities 
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8.  These  days  people  are  more  likely  to  encounter  questionable  persuasive  tactics  on  the  radio 
or  television  than  in  print  materials.  To  test  your  ability  to  recognize  fallacious  logic  and 
dishonest  persuasive  methods,  listen  to  the  short  speech  that  comes  next  on  your  companion 
audiotape.  As  you  listen,  jot  down  and  label  the  problem  spots  you  notice.  Play  the  speech 
twice.  Listen  to  the  whole  thing  the  first  time;  then,  the  second  time  around,  stop  and  restart 
it  as  necessary. 


(Note:  Remember,  you’re  analysing  this  speech  for  its  persuasive  techniques,  not  for  the 
merits  of  the  position  being  argued.  You  may  or  may  not  agree  with  the  speaker  on  some 
points,  but  try  to  put  this  out  of  your  mind;  think  only  of  how  the  case  is  presented.) 

Compare  your  responses  with  those  in  the  Appendix,  Section  1 : Activity  1. 


Ms.  Jensen,  I know  the  speech 
we  just  listened  to  was  full  of 
logical  fallacies  and  the  guy 
sounded  really  ridiculous,  but 
that  doesn’t  mean  he’s  wrong. 
A lot  of  sensible  people  are 
concerned  about  the  effects 
of  our  immigration  policies. 


The  question  here,  Rico,  isn’t  who’s 
right  or  wrong;  like  most  controversial 
issues,  this  one  has  two  sides.  The 
point  is  simply  how  fairly  those  sides 
can  be  argued  - and  how  well  you  can 
detect  the  fallacious  arguments  of  others. 
In  the  Writing  Folder  exercise  coming 
up  you  don’t  have  to  argue  against  the 
speaker’s  views,  but  do  try  to  use 
honest  methods  of 


WRITING  FOLDER 

In  your  Writing  Folder  respond  to  the  following  ideas. 


Write  a response  to  the  speech  you’ve  just  heard.  Present  your  views  logically,  fairly,  and 
persuasively,  and  defend  them  with  specifics  as  much  as  possible.  Try,  as  well,  to  make 
your  case  in  a lively,  readable  style  with  a strong  voice;  but  don’t  become  shrill  or  angry. 
The  trick  is  to  strike  a balance  between  cold  logic  and  those  stylistic  techniques  that 
capture  and  hold  readers’  interest. 
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9.  Now  that  you’ve  developed  a keen  awareness  of  methods  of  persuasion  that  aren’t  altogether 
fair,  see  if  you  can  spot  any  of  these  techniques  in  the  column  by  Satya  Das.  Were  you 
fooled  by  them  on  your  first  reading? 

Compare  your  response  with  the  one  in  the  Appendix,  Section  1 : Activity  1. 


Being  skilled  at  persuading  others,  orally  and  in  writing,  is  something  that  will  stand  you  in  good 

stead  throughout  your  life.  Whether  you’re 
applying  for  a job,  writing  a letter  to  the 
editor  of  a newspaper,  or  perhaps  working  in 
sales,  it’s  an  ability  you’ll  use  over  and  over. 
Being  able  to  assess  the  validity  of  others’ 
arguments  is  an  equally  valuable  skill. 
Advertisers,  politicians,  salespeople, 
editorialists,  - there’s  an  endless  variety  of 
people  who’ll  want  to  convince  you  to  do  or 
believe  something.  If  you  learn  to  assess  and 
analyse  what  they  say  before  accepting  it, 
you’ll  always  stay  one  step  ahead. 


.-  Activity  2:  The  Job  Application 


One  place  where  almost  everyone  ends  up  exercising  his  or  her  peruasive  skill  is  in  applying  for 
a job. 


Applying  for  a Job!  Uh. . . Ms.  Jensen, 
I hate  to  complain,  but  isn’t  this 
overkill?  I mean  we’ve  done  this  in 
other  courses  already. 


Yeah,  we  even  did  it  way  back 
in  junior  high  health  classes! 
Besides,  I’m  going  to  university 
next  year;  I won’t  be  doing  much 
applying  for  jobs  for  quite  a while. 


I understand  your  feelings,  but  the 
simple  fact  is  that  in  these  days  of 
high  unemployment  and  stiff 
competition  for  jobs,  there’s  simply 
no  such  thing  as  “overkill”  when  it 
comes  to  developing  skills  in  this 
area.  Besides,  Sue,  you  may  not 
be  thinking  in  terms  of  starting  a life 
career  for  a few  more  years,  but 
chances  are  you’ll  be  wanting 
part-time  work.  Being  able  to  put 
together  a good  job  application  is 


something  that  will 
stand  you  in  good 
stead  whatever 
your  plans. 
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Resume:  a 

summary  of 
education, 
training,  and 
experience 
submitted  to  a 
prospective 
employer  when 
applying  for  a 
job 

Covering  letter: 

a letter 

accompanying  a 
resume  in  which 
the  writer  ashes 
to  be  considered 
for  employment 


Because  you’re  likely  to  study  the  art  of  applying  for  jobs  in  a good  deal  of  detail  in  other 
courses,  the  discussion  that  follows  will  be  limited  in  scope.  If  you  want  more  information  on 
such  things  as  hunting  for  jobs,  approaching  prospective  employers,  preparing  letters  of 
application  and  resumes,  and  conducting  yourself  in  job  interviews,  you’ll  find  a wide  variety  of 
helpful  books  and  pamphlets  available  in  your  library  or  local  bookstore.  These  days  applying 
for  a job  has  become  quite  a science,  and  there’s  a wealth  of  information  on  the  market  on  how 
to  go  about  it.  What  follows  in  this  activity  will  aim  only  at  ensuring  that  you  have  very  basic 
skills  in  applying  for  a job  by  way  of  a personal  resume  accompanied  by  a covering  letter. 


Preparing  a Resume 


PHOTO  SEARCH  LTD. 


While  it  may  be  acceptable  in  some  situations  to 
apply  for  a job  with  a simple  letter  of  application, 
most  employers  these  days  expect  a serious 
application  to  consist  of  a resume  and  a covering 
letter.  Such  an  application  looks  professional,  gives 
an  employer  enough  information  to  make  a 
preliminary  selection  of  job  candidates,  and  allows 
you  to  advertise  your  skills  and  aptitudes.  Normally 
a resume  is  submitted  along  with  a covering  letter 
that  introduces  the  job  applicant  and  refers  the 
employer  to  the  resume. 

Your  resume  and  covering  letter  are  normally  what 
create  the  first  impression  your  prospective 
employer  will  have  of  you;  therefore,  it’s  vital  that 
they  present  you  in  the  best  light  possible.  To  that 
end,  your  resume  must  meet  certain  standards.  It 
should 


• be  typed  and  presented  neatly  on  letter-sized  paper.  It  should  not  appear  crowded. 

• be  no  longer  than  two  pages.  Few  employers  will  have  the  time  to  fight  through  lengthy 
resumes.  (Professional  applications  can  be  considerably  longer  than  this,  but  you 
shouldn’t  have  to  worry  about  that  just  yet.) 

• be  clear  and  concise.  You  may  use  point  form. 

• contain  absolutely  no  spelling  or  typographical  mistakes,  grammatical  errors,  or  sloppy 
paragraphing  and  organization.  Such  errors  convey  a careless  attitude  to  employers. 

• be  tailored  specifically  to  the  job  for  which  you’re  applying.  Don’t  try  to  get  away  with  a 
single  resume  for  all  the  jobs  for  which  you  apply. 

There  are  many  different  styles  for  writing  resumes.  If  you’re  interested  in  seeing  a variety  of 
styles  and  approaches,  your  librarian  can  direct  you  to  books  on  resume  writing.  The  sample  that 
follows  shows  one  standard  format  that  can  be  adapted  to  most  situations.  This  resume  has  been 
written  by  a first-year  university  student  as  part  of  an  application  for  a part-time  job  as  a 
salesperson  in  a men’s  clothing  store.  Examine  it;  then  read  the  discussion  that  follows  it. 
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Eldon  Schmidt 
Apartment  123 
1234-567  Street 
Edmonton,  Alberta  T2G  2P8 
(403)  234-5678 
(S.I.N.  123  456  789) 

Special  Skills: 

Ability  to  communicate  and  persuade  others: 

— won  four  public-speaking  competitions  in  high  school 

— chaired  fund-raising  committee  for  class  student  exchange  with  Quebec 
school 

— twice  won  prize  for  top  seller  of  magazine  subscriptions  for  skating-club  fund 
raiser 

Education: 

— currently  enrolled  in  first-year  of  B.Ed,  program,  Faculty  of  Education, 
University  of  Alberta 

— 1993:  high  school  diploma,  Harry  Ainlay  Composite  High  School,  Edmonton, 
Alberta 

Experience: 

— September  1 992  - May  1 993:  part-time  salesperson  at  Clothes  Galore, 
Edmonton,  Alberta 

— summers,  1992,  1993:  crew  member  at  McDonald’s,  West  Edmonton  Mall, 
Edmonton,  Alberta 

— summer  1 991 : junior  counsellor  at  Camp  Wannabee,  Lake  Minnihaha, 
Saskatchewan 

Language  Ability: 

— 82%  average  in  English  30 

— in  French  immersion  program  from  kindergarten  to  grade  9 

— 95%  average  in  French  30 

— 75%  average  in  German  30  correspondence  course 
Interests  and  Activities 

— basketball,  kayaking,  reading,  rock  climbing 

References 

— available  upon  request 
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When  writing  your  own  resume,  you  may  choose  to  follow  the  format  used  in  the  example,  or 
you  may  choose  to  use  another  format  with  which  you  feel  more  comfortable.  (One  currently 
popular  format,  for  example,  has  applicants  state  their  employment  goal  right  at  the  start.) 

Here’s  a brief  discussion  of  each  part  of  the  sample  resume;  if  necessary,  the  information  given 
here  can  be  adapted  to  your  own  resume  format. 

Special  Skills:  Choose  one  or  two  skills  you  have  - preferably  ones  that  would  be  useful  in  the 
position  for  which  you’re  applying.  Give  two  or  three  examples  of  these  skills  at  work  in  your 
life. 

Education:  Present  a brief,  point-form  synopsis  of  your  education,  beginning  with  your  most 
recent  program  and  working  backward.  Be  sensible  here;  if  you’ve  graduated  from  high  school, 
for  example,  it’s  implied  that  you’ve  previously  completed  elementary  school  and  junior  high. 
Make  reference  to  these  levels  of  schooling  only  if  there’s  some  specific  reason  for  doing  so.  If 
you  haven’t  completed  a program,  give  the  highest  level  you’ve  attained.  Be  specific:  give  the 
type  of  diploma  or  program,  names  and  locations  of  schools,  and  dates.  Don’t  forget  to  include 
such  things  as  summer  courses,  technical  programs,  workshops,  and  so  on. 

Experience:  Beginning  again  with  your  most  recent  employment  and  working  backward,  list 
each  job  you’ve  had,  including  dates,  position,  employer,  and  location  of  the  place  of  work. 
Above  all,  be  sure  to  include  any  job  you’ve  done  that  relates  to  the  position  for 
which  you’re  applying. 

Interests  and  Activities:  This  section  is  to  give  your  prospective 
employer  a better  idea  of  you  as  a person.  The  more  well-rounded  you 
appear,  the  better  it  is;  so  give  a good,  representative  sampling  of  your 
interests  that  show  you  as  a lively  human  being  - not  just  a name  on  a 
piece  of  paper. 

References:  You  can  include  the  names  of  people  who  have  agreed  to 
act  as  references  right  on  your  resume  or  say  that  their  names  are 
available  upon  request.  You  should  have  at  least  three  references, 
preferably  people  who  are  familiar  with  you  as  a student  and/or  an  employee;  teachers  and  past 
employers  are  obvious  choices,  though  people  such  as  ministers,  scoutmasters,  and  other 
respected  members  of  the  community  can  serve  as  character  references  as  well.  When  using 
someone  as  a reference,  be  sure  to  obtain  that  person’s  permission  first.  If  you’re  supplying 
references  on  your  resume,  give  names,  positions  or  titles,  addresses,  and  phone  numbers.  Never 
give  the  names  of  relatives  as  references. 

1.  Either  using  the  format  modeled  in  this  activity  or  another  format  with  which  you’re 
familiar,  create  your  own  personal  resume.  Begin  by  imagining  a position  for  which  you 
might  reasonably  apply;  then  produce  your  resume  with  this  position  in  mind. 


Compare  your  response  with  the  one  in  the  Appendix,  Section  1 : Activity  2. 


Section  1 : The  Art  of  Persuasion 


Ms.  Jensen,  I always  have  a problem  when  writing  resumes 
and  letters  of  application;  I know  I’m  supposed  to  be 
selling  myself  - you  know,  persuading  someone  to  consider 
hiring  me  - but  I find  it  really  hard  to  do  that  without  feeling 
\ that  I’m  bragging.  It’s  really  uncomfortable. 


Yeah,  I know  what  you  mean.  I always  feel  silly 
putting  down  all  my  accomplishments  and  that; 

I usually  end  up  understating  things  and 
looking  pretty  wishy-washy. 


In  applying  for  a job  you  do  have  to  walk  a fine  line  between 
presenting  yourself  to  your  best  advantage  and  sounding 
boastful.  And  that’s  even  more  true  at  the  interview  stage. 
It’s  a real  test  of  your  powers  of  persuasion.  My  advice  is 
to  be  honest,  but  not  to  let  false  modesty  cause  you  to 
sell  yourself  short. 


Writing  a Covering  Letter 

When  using  a resume  to  apply  for  a job,  the  usual  practice  is  to  include  along  with  it  a covering 
letter  addressed  specifically  to  your  prospective  employer.  This  letter  should  make  it  clear  just 
what  position  you’re  applying  for,  and  it  will  allow  you  to  bring  out  at  once  any  special 
qualifications  you  may  have  for  this  particular  job. 


Employers  to  whom  you  submit  job  applications  will  read  your  covering  letter  before  looking  at 
your  resume;  it  must,  therefore,  interest  them  enough  to  encourage  them  to  read  on.  Its  purpose, 
besides  specifying  the  job  for  which  you’re  applying,  is  to  highlight  your  best  credentials  for  the 
position,  be  they  your  schooling,  your  work  expereince,  or  something  else. 


A covering  letter  should  be  brief;  most  of  the  necessary  information  is  contained  in  the  resume. 
Here’s  a covering  letter  designed  to  accompany  Eldon  Schmidt’s  resume;  note  that  it’s  set  up  in 
full-block  form  (most  writer’s  handbooks  have  sections  on  formatting  business  letters). 
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#123,  1234-567  Street 
Edmonton,  Alberta 
T2G  2P8 
(403)  234-5678 

September  30,  1 995 

Mr.  Maurice  Sanchez,  Manager 
Clothes  for  Guys 
1234  Whyte  Avenue 
Edmonton,  Alberta 
T5P  1L4 

Dear  Mr.  Sanchez: 

Ms.  Adelle  Monroe,  owner  of  Furs  & Fashion,  has  informed  me  that  you  are 
presently  hiring  salespeople  on  a part-time  basis.  Please  accept  this  application 
for  a part-time  position  on  your  staff. 

At  present  I am  enrolled  in  a Bachelor  of  Education  program  at  the  University  of 
Alberta,  but  I believe  my  skills  and  experience  directly  related  to  sales  would 
make  me  an  asset  to  your  business.  I have  experience  in  selling  men’s  clothing, 
in  fund  raising,  and  in  public-speaking  competitions;  and  I can  communicate 
effectively  in  three  languages.  It  is  largely  due  to  my  strong  communications 
skills  that  I have  decided  to  pursue  a career  as  a teacher. 

My  resume,  containing  details  of  my  abilities  and  experience,  is  enclosed. 

I would  very  much  like  to  talk  to  you  about  opportunities  at  Clothes  for  Guys;  I 
can  be  available  for  an  appointment  at  your  convenience. 


Yours  sincerely. 


Eldon  Schmidt 


Enclosure 
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Now  here’s  a brief  discussion  of  each  part  of  the  sample  covering  letter. 

Paragraph  1 

Here  you  should  identify  the  position  for  which  you’re  applying  and  explain  how  you  became 
aware  of  the  opening  (if,  indeed,  you  know  there  is  one).  This  paragraph  should  be  short  - 
perhaps  only  one  sentence  long.  Most  experts  in  the  business  of  job  applications  suggest  a lively 
tone  in  the  introductory  paragraph  in  order  to  catch  the  reader’s  interest  at  once.  Here’s  a 
sample: 

Your  advertisement  in  Wednesday’s  Herald  indicates  that  you  want  a hard-working 
person  in  your  stockroom.  You  will  find  that  I fit  this  description  and  that  I really  enjoy 
doing  inventories  and  related  work.  My  experience  and  abilities  in  stockroom  work  are 
shown  in  the  following  summary. 

Compare  this  to  a more  traditional  introductory  sentence: 

Please  accept  the  enclosed  as  an  application  for  the  position  as  stockroom  worker  as 
advertised  in  the  Calgary  Herald  on  July  5. 

If  you  were  a prospective  employer,  which  opening  would  grab  your  attention? 

Paragraph  2 (and  perhaps  3) 

Here  you  should  call  attention  to  the  qualifications  you  have  that  relate  to  the  position  you  want; 
a busy  employer  may  never  even  get  to  your  resume  if  you  don’t  create  the  impression  here  that 
you  have  the  requisite  skills.  In  this  part  of  your  letter  you  should  also  make  reference  to  your 
resume  and  interest  the  reader  enough  to  want  to  look  at  it.  In  these  paragraphs  be  sure  to 
mention  any  skills  you  have  to  offer  that  other  candidates  might  not  have. 

Paragraph  4 

In  the  last  paragraph  you  should  express  a willingness  to  attend  an  interview  and  emphasize  your 
interest  in  the  job.  At  this  point,  bring  your  letter  to  a close;  don’t  drag  it  out. 

2.  The  very  position  you  had  in  mind  when  composing  your  resume  has  been  advertised  in  your 
local  newspaper.  Design  a covering  letter  that  would  accompany  your  resume  in  an 
application  for  the  position.  You’ll  have  to  invent  a name  for  the  company  and  the  owner  or 
manager  to  whom  you’re  applying. 

Compare  your  response  with  the  one  in  the  Appendix,  Section  1 : Activity  2. 

Of  course  there’s  a great  deal  more  to  learn  about  job  applications  than  what’s  been  discussed 
here;  when  it  comes  time  for  you  to  apply  for  a job,  be  sure  to  read  enough  of  the  literature  that’s 
available  so  that  you  can  produce  a lively,  interesting,  and  competitive  letter  of  application.  Be 
sure,  as  well,  to  prepare  yourself  for  the  interview  that  your  well-crafted  letter  is  sure  to  bring 
about.  Very  few  situations  that  call  upon  your  power  to  persuade  others  will  be  as  crucial  to 
your  future  life  as  your  ability  to  produce  a winning  job  application. 
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Follow:up  Activities 


If  you  found  the  activities  difficult,  you  should  complete  the  Extra  Help.  If  you  understand  the 
concepts  clearly,  you  should  complete  the  Enrichment. 

Extra  Help 

Letters  to  the  Editor 

Being  able  to  present  a convincing  argument  through  logical  thought  and  persuasive  language  is 
a skill  that  will  prove  valuable  throughout  your  life.  Most  often  it’s  a skill  you’ll  use  in  informal 
situations  - discussions  with  friends  and  colleagues  at  work,  for  example.  But  sometimes  you’ll 
likely  want  to  express  your  views  in  a more  formal  situation  - perhaps  by  writing  a letter  to  the 
editor  of  a newspaper  or  magazine.  As  an  educated,  concerned  citizen  of  a democratic  country, 
it’s  really  your  duty  to  make  your  views  known  on  matters  you  consider  important;  and  one  of 
the  best  ways  to  do  this  is  to  write  letters  to  the  editor. 

In  one  of  the  Writing  Folder  exercises  of  Activity  1 you  were  given  the  job  of  writing  a letter  to 
the  editor  in  response  to  the  column  you’d  just  read.  You  weren’t  given  many  guidelines  for 
writing  your  letter;  it  was  assumed  that  this  is  something  with  which  you’ve  likely  had 
experience  in  previous  courses.  If  you  haven’t  done  much  of  this  sort  of  thing,  however,  the 
discussion  that  follows  should  help  you. 

Most  magazines  and  newspapers  welcome  letters  to  the  editor;  when  they  receive  a large  amount 
of  mail,  it  means  people  are  reading,  thinking  about,  and  reacting  to  what  the  publications  are 
saying.  Because  a lively  controversy  helps  boost  circulation,  editors  print  angry  letters  as  well  as 
favourable  ones. 

Letters  to  the  editor  reflect  the  current  concerns  of  a publications ’s  readership.  Look  over  the 
letters  page  of  your  daily  or  weekly  newspaper  or  of  a magazine  you  receive.  Note  the  wide 
variety  of  current  topics  discussed.  Note  also  that  not  all  letters  are  critical;  some  are  letters  of 
praise,  some  may  just  be  correcting  facts  in  a recently  published  item,  while  others  may  be 
expressing  concerns  about  any  number  of  issues. 

A well-written  letter  to  the  editor  takes  into  account  the  aspects  of  persuasive 
writing  you  studied  in  Activity  1 . Generally,  editors  and  readei 
don’t  take  the  time  to  read  long,  rambling  letters;  therefore, 
it’s  important  that  a letter  to  the  editor  be  concise  and  to  the 
point.  When  you  write  to  the  editor,  know  the  type  of  reader 
for  whom  you’re  writing  and  use  an  appropriate  style  and 
vocabulary.  Underlying  all  you  write  should  be  a strong  desire 
to  communicate  ideas  you  feel  are  important. 

When  writing  a letter  to  the  editor,  take  a definite  stand.  After  the 
opening  sentence,  there  should  be  a brief  statement  of  your  thesis  or  position. 

When  responding  to  a particular  article  previously  printed  in  the  publication, 
give  the  complete  title,  author  (if  possible),  and  date.  A vague  reference  may 
confuse  readers. 
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Once  you’ve  made  it  clear  what  issue  and/or  article  you’re  discussing  and  what  your  stand  is  on 
the  matter,  you’re  ready  to  support  your  position  with  reasons,  evidence,  and  examples.  To  build 
a strong  case,  consider  the  style,  tone,  and  audience  of  the  publication  to  which  you’re  writing. 
For  instance,  writing  to  a magazine  featuring  rock  stars  would  generally  require  a less  formal 
style  than  writing  to  Scientific  American.  Note,  too,  that  the  length  of  your  letter  should  match 
the  approximate  lengths  of  other  letters  found  in  the  publication. 

Make  use  of  the  writing  skills  you’ve  developed  during  your  studies.  Use  clear,  direct  language. 
Concrete,  specific  words  are  better  than  abstract,  general,  or  vague  terms.  Give  relevant  details 
in  a forceful,  readable  style. 

It’s  important  to  use  logic  and  reason  in 
presenting  arguments  and  to  back  up 
opinions  with  relevant  facts  or  examples 
wherever  possible.  Avoid  resorting  to 
propaganda  devices  such  as  name-calling 
(the  ad  hominem  fallacy),  for  these  will 
only  weaken  your  case. 

In  closing  your  letter,  write  a brief  but 
forceful  conclusion.  An  effective 
concluding  sentence  helps  to  reinforce 
your  stand;  it  should  make  the  reader 
think  about  your  ideas. 


1.  Study  the  letters  to  the  editior  of  a magazine  or  newspaper.  Now  skim  through  one  or  two 
recent  issues  of  the  same  magazine  looking  for  an  article  on  a topic  about  which  you  have 
strong  feelings  and  opinions.  Write  a letter  to  the  editor  expressing  as  well  as  you  can  your 
thoughts  on  the  article. 

2.  If  you’re  working  on  your  own,  put  your  letter  away  for  a few  days;  then  come  back  to  it  and 
try  to  read  it  as  though  it  had  been  written  by  someone  else.  Critique  it  honestly,  bearing  in 
mind  what  you  know  about  good  persuasive  writing.  Would  it  convince  you?  Can  you 
improve  it?  Should  it  be  beefed  up  or  toned  down?  Revise  your  letter  so  as  to  improve  it  as 
much  as  you  can. 

If  you’re  working  in  a group,  find  a partner,  exchange  letters,  and  try  honestly  to  critique 
each  other’s  work  constructively.  If  differences  of  opinion  emerge  about  the  letters’ 
contents,  try  to  use  what  comes  out  of  the  discussion  to  refine  - or  explain  more  clearly  - 
your  views.  And  if  you  can’t  defend  your  ideas,  be  prepared  to  modify  or  even  abandon 
them.  As  American  writer  Randolph  Bourne  wrote  in  his  essay  “What  is  Opinion?” 

[True]  opinion  is  flexible  and  gracious.  It  does  not  object 
to  examining  itself,  ...  It  invites  criticism. 


Compare  your  responses  with  those  in  the  Appendix,  Section  1 : Extra  Help. 
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If  you  think  your  letter  is  a good  one  and  that  it  expresses  important  ideas,  why  not  actually  send 
it  to  the  publication?  You  should  find  instructions  on  how  to  do  this  somewhere  on  the 
publication’s  letters  page.  Submitting  your  letter  won’t  ensure  that  it  will  be  printed;  most 
magazines  and  newspapers  have  to  pick  and  choose  the  letters  they  print.  But  it’s  a great  way  to 
get  involved  in  issues  of  public  concern,  and  it  just  might  become  a habit. 

The  Job  Application 


In  Activity  2 you  practised  designing  a personal  resume  and  covering  letter.  One  of  the  things 
you  were  told  about  resume  writing  was  that  you  should  tailor  your  resume  to  the  specific  job  for 
which  you’re  applying.  This  is  something  that  many  job  hunters  don’t  bother  to  do;  instead,  they 

draw  up  a general  resume  outlining  their  work  experience  and 
educational  background,  and  use  the  covering  letter  as  the  place 
to  point  out  any  special  qualifications  that  particularly  suit 
them  to  individual  jobs.  The  reason  for  taking  this  approach 
is  easy  to  see;  if  you’re  sending  out  many  job  applications, 
rewriting  your  resume  for  each  one  can  become  a daunting 
task. 

Today’s  technology,  however,  makes  it  much  easier  than 
it  was  in  the  past  to  keep  redesigning  resumes  for 
specific  positions.  People  with  access  to  a 

computer  or  word  processor  can  simply  keep 
their  resumes  on  disk  and  make  whatever 
alterations  seem  desirable  for  each  job  they 
apply  for.  This,  of  course,  gives  them  quite  an 
edge  over  those  who  simply  submit  a generic 
resume  along  with  every  job  application. 


If  it’s  at  all  possible,  you  should  try  to  tailor  each  and  every  resume  you  send  out  to  the  specific 
position  you’re  after.  At  the  very  least  you  should  redo  the  Special  Skills  part  of  your  resume  to 
target  specific  jobs.  What  follows  is  meant  to  give  you  more  practice  in  this  area. 


3.  Find  the  classified  section  of  a newspaper;  it  would  be  best  to  use  a daily  city  paper  such  as 
The  Edmonton  Journal  or  The  Calgary  Herald.  Select  two  or  three  employment  ads  that 
interest  you  and/or  for  which  you  have  some  qualifications,  and  adapt  the  resume  you 
designed  in  Activity  2 to  suit  them.  Try  to  be  honest,  but  do  make  an  effort  to  highlight 
whatever  skills,  aptitudes,  and  experience  you  have  that  relate  specifically  to  each  of  the 
advertised  jobs.  Remember,  you’re  trying  to  persuade  someone  to  consider  hiring  you. 

4.  Now  write  a covering  letter  for  each  of  the  applications  you’re  preparing.  Once  again, 
remember  to  draw  the  attention  of  the  employer  to  the  skills  you  have  that  particularly  suit 
you  to  the  job.  Be  polite,  brief,  and  to  the  point,  but  strive  for  an  energetic,  appealing  style. 

Compare  your  responses  with  those  in  the  Appendix,  Section  1 : Extra  Help. 
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WESTFILE  INC. 


Enrichment 

Do  one  or  more  of  the  following. 

In  this  section  you’ve  practised  writing  a basic  job  application.  But  as  an  English  30  student 
nearing  the  end  of  your  high  school  studies,  you  might  at  this  point  of  your  life  be  more 
interested  in  learning  how  to  compose  an  extended  personal  profile  such  as  those  called  for  by 
many  postsecondary  intitutions.  The  questions  that  you’re  likely  to  encounter  vary,  of  course, 
from  institution  to  institution,  but  usually  look  something  like  the  following  examples: 

• Explain  in  approximately  500  words  why  you  have  chosen  this  area  of  study. 

• In  the  space  provided  on  the  next  two  pages,  explain  what  goals  you  hope  to  attain  over  the 
next  three  years. 

• Explain  how  you  have  prepared  yourself  for  this  area  of  study  and  why  you  think  this  is  a 
good  career  path  for  you. 

In  responding  to  this  sort  of  question,  not  only  are  you  telling  about  yourself,  your  background, 
and  your  aspirations,  but  you’re  also  demonstrating  how  well  you  can  use  the  English  language 
to  express  yourself.  With  the  stiff  competition  to  get  into  colleges  and  university  faculties  these 
days,  it’s  important  to  make  a good  impression. 

If  you  find  yourself  called  upon  to  write  this  sort  of  personal  profile  as  part  of  an  application  to  a 
postsecondary  institution,  you  should  find  that  the  skills  you’ve  worked  on  throughout  this 
course  will  enable  you  to  produce  a piece  of  writing  that  will  impress  anyone  who  reads  it.  As 
well  as  content,  those  who  read  it  will  be  looking  for  such  things  as  organization  and  focus,  an 
honest  voice,  a polished  style,  and  mechanical  correctness.  Since  this  may  well  be  the  most 
important  piece  of  writing  you’ve  done  in  your  life  up  to  now,  you  must  be  sure  you  use  all  your 
skills  in  prewriting,  drafting,  revising,  and  editing  to  produce  as  polished  a composition  as  you 
can. 
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WRITING  FOLDER  

In  your  Writing  Folder  respond  to  the  following  idea. 


Bearing  in  mind  the  sort  of  postsecondary  studies  you  intend  to  pursue,  write  a response  to 
one  of  the  sample  personal-profile  questions  suggested  in  the  preceding  discussion.  If  you 
can,  give  your  finished  composition  to  a study  partner,  a friend,  or  a family  member  to 
critique.  If  you’re  happy  with  the  final  result,  be  sure  to  save  it;  you  might  soon  end  up 
using  it  in  whole  or  in  part  for  a real  application.  If  you  aren’t  happy  with  your  profile, 
keep  revising  it  until  you  think  it  meets  the  standards  you  feel  it  should. 

Use  what  you’ve  learned  from  this  process  when  it  comes  time  to  prepare  a similar  profile 
as  part  of  a real  application  to  an  institution  of  postsecondary  education. 


In  Activity  1 of  this  section,  opinion  was  distinguished  from  fact  - essentially  a rather  obvious 
distinction,  even  if  people  are  perpetually  forgetting  it. 

In  a famous  essay  written  during  the  First  World  War,  American  thinker  and  writer  Randolph 
Bourne  took  a close  look  at  what  he  considered  true  opinion  to  be,  distinguishing  it  from  what  he 
called  “articulate  emotion.” 

Randolph  Bourne  was  a master  writer,  and  his  work  “What  Is  Opinion?”  is  a model  of  the 
essayist’s  craft.  Though  the  style  is  formal  and  the  tone  rather  academic,  his  essay  is  lively  and 
the  writer’s  voice  is  rich  and  impassioned. 

Read  “What  Is  Opinion?”  noting  carefully  Bourne’s  distinction  between  real  opinion  and 
emotion  articulated  into  words.  Note,  too,  Bourne’s  stylistic  characteristics.  Then  answer  the 
questions  that  follow  the  essay. 


What  Is  Opinion?^ 


A journal  of  opinion  has  always  to  face  the 
attack  of  the  practical  man  that  it  is  a mere 
vehicle  for  dilettantism,  which  wastes  in 
expressing  sentiments  the  energy  whieh  should 
go  to  the  presentation  of  sober  fact  and  sound 
data.  There  is  far  too  much  opinion  at  large  in  the 
world  already,  he  thinks.  What  he  wants  is  not 
more  opinion,  but  a guide  out  of  the  fogbank  into 
some  clear  light. 

Such  a practical  man  flatters  too  highly  most 
of  that  comment  which  passes  for  opinion  in  the 
journals  of  the  day.  Most  current  reactions  to  the 
war  have  been,  for  example,  not  opinion  at  all, 
but  mere  batteries  of  guns  in  an  emotional 


warfare.  In  all  the  discussion  little  emerges  that 
is  not  articulate  emotion  or  articulate  group- 
interest.  This  variedly  articulate  anger,  disgust, 
prejudice,  moral  reaction,  has  little  more  right  to 
be  termed  opinion  than  the  start  one  gives  when 
one  meets  a bear.  It  is  instinctive  response  clothed 
with  words. 

Our  molders  of  opinion  - our  preachers  and 
politicians  and  editors  and  publicists  - are  not 
speaking  in  order  so  much  to  convince  us  as  to 
make  us  act  or  vote  or  feel  with  them.  Their 
words  are  chains  of  phrases  strung  together 
almost  undesignedly  with  a view  to  pulling  us  to 
the  cause  or  party  or  idea  they  are  supporting.  It 
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is  a curious  delusion  that  words  express  thought. 
The  object  of  most  words  is  to  short-circuit 
thought.  Phrases  like  democracy,  liberty, 
militarism,  the  principles  of  justice  and  humanity, 
are  not  primarily  meanings  at  all.  They  are 
epithets  hurled  at  us  to  arouse  some  desired 
resentment,  or  they  are  spotlights  guaranteed  to 
create  certain  warm  emotional  glows  of  assent 
in  the  mind  which  receives  them.  It  is  the  reaction 
they  touch  off  that  makes  them  significant,  not 
their  meaning.  Words  are  such  deadly  things  not 
because  they  mean  something,  but  because  they 
get  wrapped  up  with  our  emotion  and  pull  it  out 
with  them  when  they  are  seized.  In  support  of  the 
articulate  emotion  there  may  be  any  number  of 
highly  rational  arguments.  But  it  is  not  the 
arguments  which  have  come  first.  It  is  the 
antagonism  or  the  glow  of  approval,  while  the 
evidence  has  grown  almost  vegetatively  around 
the  emotion.  The  world  is  always  willing  to  be 
fooled  in  this  way.  It  is  always  willing  to  take  the 
ideas  at  their  face  value,  instead  of  going  straight 
to  the  emotional  core  and  discovering  the  animus 
that  directed  the  collection  of  the  ideas.  The 
constant  danger  to  the  mind  that  would  be 
intellectual,  that  would  “have  opinions,”  is  that 
it  is  willing  to  identify  itself  or  indolently  let 
itself  be  identified  with  groups  that  are  not 
expressing  opinion  at  all,  but  only  articulating 
their  emotion. 

Genuine  opinion  is  neither  cold,  logical 
judgment  nor  irrational  feeling.  It  is  scientific 
hypothesis,  to  be  tested  and  revised  as  experience 
widens.  Opinion  is  a view  of  a situation  based  on 
grounds  short  of  proof.  In  a valid  opinion  they 
must  be  just  short  of  proof.  Good  opinion  is  not 
spasmodic.  The  mind  must  have  made  a very 
wide  sweep,  made  the  complete  circuit  of  the 
compass.  It  must  first  have  hunted  down  the 
predisposing  prejudice  and  neutralized  it,  and 
then  bent  itself  to  discovering  all  the  factors  that 
converge  upon  the  situation.  A good  opinion 
places  the  event  or  person  or  idea  it  is  judging 
firmly  in  a scheme  of  things.  You  get  its  position 
in  a spreading  field  as  well  as  in  a historical 
chain. 

But  good  opinion  is  not  flabby  and  uncertain. 
It  is  not  a “much  to  be  said  on  both  sides.”  It  is 
a provisional  conviction  to  be  held  as  a conviction 
until  new  light  alters  it.  It  is  an  interpretation 
with  a definite  slant  and  bias.  But  it  presses  hotly 
for  proof.  It  strains  constantly  toward  the 
accuracy  of  truth.  Good  opinion,  although  firm, 
is  the  direct  opposite  of  dogma.  Dogma  is  hard 


and  unyielding,  a sort  of  petrified  emotion.  It  is 
constantly  masquerading  as  proof,  as  genuine 
opinion  never  does.  You  do  not  revise  dogmas. 
You  smash  them.  But  opinion  is  flexible  and 
gracious.  It  does  not  object  to  examining  itself, 
to  publishing  the  source  of  its  interpretations.  It 
takes  you  freely  behind  the  scenes.  It  is  not 
afraid  to  show  you  the  foundations  of  the 
categories  and  terms  in  which  it  is  expressed.  It 
will  let  the  bony  framework  of  its  presuppositions 
stand  out  rather  boldly  at  times.  It  invites 
criticism.  It  has  the  scientist’s  disinterestedness 
in  its  own  conviction.  What  it  wants  is  to 
understand,  to  get  the  thing  it  is  judging  rightly 
placed,  to  grasp  its  true  meaning  in  the  world. 

Opinion,  however,  aims  not  at  a mere  static 
comprehension.  It  does  not  merely  survey  the 
field  with  serene  Olympian  gaze.  It  is  a force, 
and  the  only  force  that  can  be  relied  upon  in  the 
long  run  to  fortify  the  will  and  clear  the  vision. 
Conviction,  gripped  after  the  widest  possible 
survey  of  the  field,  is  what  we  must  act  upon  if 
we  are  to  effect  those  social  changes  which  most 
of  us  desire.  The  world  has  generally  preferred 
to  act  from  logical  consistency  or  from  the  high 
elation  of  feeling  rather  than  upon  daring  and 
clear-sighted  experiment.  The  idea  of  a social 
and  political  opinion  which,  free  from  moral 
prejudice,  strains  toward  scientific  proof,  as  the 
hypotheses  of  the  physicist  strain  toward  physical 
laws,  is  still  very  new,  but  it  is  already  playing 
havoc  with  the  old  crusted  folkways. 

If  such  opinion  is  to  be  this  force  of  the  future, 
there  cannot  be  too  much  of  its  guiding  thread. 
Yet  it  constantly  becomes  not  easier  but  harder 
to  form  valid  opinions.  We  are  stunned  by  the 
volume  of  what  there  is  to  know  in  the  human 
world.  We  are  overwhelmed  by  the  mass  of 
sociological  data,  and  brought  to  despair  even 
more  by  the  great  gaps  which  must  be  filled.  We 
have  every  day  set  before  us  infinitely  more  than 
we  can  possibly  digest.  We  run  the  constant  risk 
of  missing  completely  the  relevant  and  the 
important.  Opinion  never  had  a better  chance  of 
being  based  on  substrata  of  quite  meaningless 
facts.  The  result  is  often  an  excessive  caution 
among  those  whose  business  it  is  to  know.  The 
universities  remain  esoteric  through  the  refusal 
of  those  who  have  the  wide  survey  to  commit 
themselves.  Those  who  have  the  “grounds  just 
short  of  proof’  will  not  form  opinions.  Those 
who  will  loosely  express  their  opinions  have  not 
the  grounds.  This  treason  of  the  intellectual 
class  has  neutralized  the  expected  effects  of 
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public  education.  Discussion  and  universal 
reading  have  not  really  made  popular  opinion 
any  more  intelligent  or  reliable.  They  have  merely 
made  great  masses  emotionally  articulate, 
rendered  prejudice  more  vociferous  and  varied. 
The  need  for  interpreters,  for  resolute  expressers 
of  opinion,  becomes  therefore  more  urgent.  Even 
if  real  opinion  is  a Utopian  ideal,  and  no  mind 
can  ever  make  the  wide  survey  and  go  through 
the  stringent  processes  necessary  to  form  it,  the 
brave  effort  must  always  be  made.  Its  best  will 


not  be  valueless.  To  work  at  breaking  up  the 
cake  of  intellectual  custom,  at  setting  the  new 
terms  and  values  that  current  society  needs,  at 
judging  events  in  the  light  of  the  larger 
conceptions  of  science  and  the  most  fruitful 
social  tendencies,  will  be  not  to  remain  entirely 
futile  in  the  modem  world.  Quixotic  as  the 
enterprise  may  seem,  it  is  the  formation  of  opinion 
and  not  dusty  scholarship  and  solemn  cant  that 
will  enlist  the  good-will  and  best  endeavors  of 
those  who  aim  to  think  worthily. 


1.  In  your  own  words  explain  Bourne’s  distinction  between  true  opinion  and  articulate  emotion. 

2.  Bourne  writes  this  in  his  third  paragraph  (remember,  he  was  writing  during  wartime): 

Phrases  like  democracy,  liberty,  militarism,  the  principles  of  justice  and  humanity,  are  not 
primarily  meanings  at  all.  They  are  spotlights  guaranteed  to  create  certain  warm  emotional 
glows  of  assent  in  the  mind  which  receives  them. 

a.  Which  of  the  misleading  techniques  of  argumentation  discussed  in  Activity  1 is  Bourne 
referring  to  here? 

b.  Do  you  agree  with  him  about  how  words  like  these  are  often  used?  Explain. 


Do  you  believe  in  the  ideals 
of  liberty,  democracy, 
justice,  and  humanity?  Are 
you  opposed  to  rampant 
militarism?  Then  vote  for 
me! 


c.  Though  he  was  clearly  writing  for  a well-educated  audience  (note  his  diction,  for 

example),  Bourne’s  manner  of  writing  is  lively  and  colourful.  Point  out  a few  features 
of  his  style  that  make  for  this  liveliness. 


Compare  your  responses  with  those  in  the  Appendix,  Section  1 : Enrichment. 
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= WRITING  FOLDER  

In  your  Writing  Folder  respond  to  the  following  ideas. 


Are  you  persuaded  by  Bourne’s  essay?  In  a paragraph  or  two  explain  your  reaction  to 
what  he  has  to  say. 


3.  If  you  can  get  hold  of  it,  watch  The  Persuasive  Essay,  part  3 of  the  ACCESS  Network 
videotape  series  Communicating  with  a Purpose  (#VC2 13205).  This  video  goes  through 
much  of  the  material  covered  in  Activity  1 and  adds  to  it.  You  should  enjoy  the  interview 
with  Jonathan  Swift,  a master  of  persuasive,  satirical  writing  who  lived  in  the  seventeenth 
and  eighteenth  centuries. 


Conclusion 

Section  1 has  looked  at  persuasive  writing,  a type  of  writing  with  many  direct,  practical 
applications  that  will  recur  throughout  your  life.  Activity  1 dealt  with  persuasive  writing  as  it 
occurs  in  such  places  as  editorials,  columns,  and  letters  to  the  editors  of  periodicals,  while 
Activity  2 turned  to  the  very  practical  business  of  training  you  in  the  skills  of  persuading 
employers  to  hire  you.  In  Section  2 you’ll  be  doing  something  very  different  - looking  back  at 
the  reading  and  writing  you’ve  done  throughout  the  course  and  creating  a writing  portfolio. 


Assignment 

Booklet 


ASSIGNMENT  — — : 

In  your  Assignment  Booklet  complete  the  assignment  for  this  section. 
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nThis  course  began  by  asking  you  to  think  about  yourself  as  a user  of  language.  Now  that  you’re 
nearing  the  end,  it  seems  appropriate  to  go  back  and  reconsider  things  you’ve  written  and  works 
you’ve  read  to  see  how  you’ve  changed  and  what  you’ve  accomplished  as  a language  user. 
Doing  this  will  also  begin  the  process  of  preparing  you  for  your  final  exams. 

In  Activity  1 you’ll  work  at  developing  classification  schemes  that  should  prove  useful  in 
helping  you  cross-reference  the  literature  you’ve  studied;  in  Activity  2 you’ll  put  together  a 
portfolio  of  the  best  writing  you’ve  done  in  the  course.  This  portfolio  - along  with  a brief 
assessment  of  your  own  writing  strengths  and  weaknesses  - will  comprise  your  Section  2 
Assignment. 
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toking  Back  at  the  Literature 


Thinking  About  What  You’ve  Read 


Now  that  you’ve  almost  completed  English  30,  you  can  look  back  at  the  literature 
you’ve  read  throughout  the  course  and  contemplate  it  from  a perspective  that’s 
rather  different  from  the  one  you  had  when  you  were  approaching  it  for  the  first 
time.  One  reason  for  revisiting  the  literature  you’ve  dealt  with  is  that  your 
course  test  (if  you  have  one)  and  your  diploma  exam  are  approaching, 
and  you  should  be  prepared  to  discuss  some  of  the  works  you’ve  read 
for  English  30.  Another  reason  is  simply  that  it  will  help  you 
understand  yourself  a bit  better  as  a reader  and  possibly  give  you 
some  direction  in  selecting  works  of  literature  to  read  in 
the  future. 


Think  back  to  the  literature  you’ve  read  throughout  this 
course;  remember  to  take  into  account  all  the  genres  you’ve  studied 
- poetry,  short  stories,  plays,  a novel,  and  essays.  If  it  helps,  make 
a list  or  a web  of  the  works  that  occur  to  you  - and  feel  free  to 
look  through  the  early  modules  to  refresh  your  memory.  As 
you  recall  what  you’ve  read,  think  about  which  pieces  you 
particularly  enjoyed  and  why.  When  you’ve  done  this,  do 
the  Writing  Folder  exercise  that  follows. 


WRITING  FOLDER 


In  your  Writing  Folder  respond  to  one  of  the  following  ideas. 


1 . Which  of  the  works  of  literature  you’ve  read  for  this  course  stand  out  in  your  mind  as  "" 
personal  favourites?  Why?  What  can  this  tell  you  about  yourself  as  a reader? 


2.  Imagine  yourself  three  years  from  now.  What  do  you  think  will  stand  out  in  your 
memory  from  the  English  30  literature  you’ve  read?  Why?  What  do  you  think  this 
tells  you  about  yourself? 


In  Module  7 you  were  asked  after  completing  your  novel  to  go  back  and  reread  the  first  few 
chapters  to  see  how  your  knowledge  of  the  work  altered  the  way  you  interpreted  and  responded 
to  the  opening.  In  much  the  same  way  it’s  true  that  additional  reading  experience  on  a broad 
scale  can  alter  the  way  you  respond  to  an  entire  work  of  literature  you’d  read  earlier. 


P^Literary 
i Experiences 
II 


1 . Select  a short  work  of  literature  from  Literary  Experiences  that  you  read  early  in  the  course  - 
preferably  one  you  haven’t  thought  about  much  since.  Reread  the  piece.  Did  you  discover 
that  your  additional  experience  affected  your  understanding  of  the  work  of  literature  or  your 
response  to  it?  If  so,  explain  how. 

Compare  your  response  with  the  one  in  the  Appendix,  Section  2:  Activity  1. 
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Classifying  the  Literature 


For  the  most  part  this  English  course  has  been  structured  around 
literary  genres;  that’s  been  the  organizing  principle  of  the  course 
What  this  means  is  that  the  literature  you’ve  read  has  been 
classified  by  the  genre  into  which  it  falls  - poetry,  short  stories, 
and  so  on.  This  isn’t,  however,  the  only  way  in  which  the 
literature  you’ve  studied  can  be  classified.  It  might,  for 
instance,  be  organized  according  to  the  nationalities  of  the 
authors  who  wrote  the  works  or  according  to  the 
historical  eras  in  which  they  were  written  - or 
according  to  any  one  of  a broad  range  of 
classification  schemes. 

It’s  important  at  this  stage  of  the  course  that  you 
be  able  to  apply  different  classification  systems  to 
the  literature  you  read;  this  ability  will  help  you 
see  similarities  in  such  things  as  styles,  subjects, 
and  literary  techniques  that  go  across  the  artificial  boundaries  that  are  established  when 
everything  is  pigeonholed  into  genres.  Not  only  will  this  ability  be  of  use  in  exams,  when  you 
might  be  asked  to  compare  works  taken  from  different  genres,  but  it  will  also  keep  you  from 
becoming  locked  into  thinking  of  the  literature  you  study  in  school  as  nothing  more  than  works 
representative  of  specific,  rigid  literary  classifications. 


What  follows  should  help  you  transcend  some  of  the  artificial  boundaries  that  unfortunately  can 
be  set  up  when  the  genre  approach  is  adopted  for  the  study  of  literature.  You’ll  be  asked  to 
classify  the  literature  you’ve  read  for  this  course  in  three  ways: 


• by  theme  (using  this  word  here  to  mean  subject  or  topic  rather  than  idea  or  insight) 

• by  literary  technique 

• by  character 

You’ll  be  completing  your  classification  systems  by  creating  webs  or  mind  maps. 

In  creating  your  classifications,  the  first  step  in  each  case  is  to  come  up  with  a number  of 
headings  that  apply  to  the  literature  you’ve  read.  Here,  for  example,  are  a few  ideas  to  get  you 
started  when  classifying  the  literature  by  theme: 
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2.  a.  Develop  the  preceding  web  by  adding  as  many  themes  as  you  think  would  be  helpful  in 
classifying  the  literature  you’ve  read  for  this  course. 

b.  Now  complete  the  web  by  filling  in  the  literature  you’ve  studied  (or  as  much  of  it  as  you 
can)  where  you  think  it  fits.  Don’t  worry  about  overlap;  a complex  work  of  interpretive 
literature  can  usually  be  classified  under  a number  of  thematic  headings.  Here’s  an 
example  to  get  you  started  on  this  part  of  your  web: 


3.  Design  and  complete  a web  of  the  literature  from  the  course  classified  by  literary  technique. 
To  begin,  you’ll  have  to  come  up  with  a number  of  techniques  that  you  think  will  be  useful 
in  categorizing  the  works  you’ve  read.  Here’s  a suggestion  for  starting: 


4.  Finally,  design  and  complete  a web  that  classifies  the  literature  according  to  characters.  The 
web  that  follows  is  a possible  way  to  start. 
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Compare  your  responses  with  those  in  the  Appendix,  Section  2:  Activity  1. 


The  webs  you  created  in  response  to  the  preceding  questions  should  have  got  you  thinking  more 
about  the  interrelatedness  of  the  literature  you’ve  read  for  this  course  and  of  literature  in  general. 
It  should  also  have  helped  make  you  aware  of  just  how  arbitrary  classification  systems  can  be. 
Bear  in  mind  that  creative  writers  never  sit  down  with  the  intention  of  writing,  for  example,  a 
short  story  on  alienation  for  an  English  30  course;  rather,  others  come  along  later  - editors  and 
teachers,  for  instance  - and  classify  writers’  works  according  to  some  system.  Such  systems  can 
be  helpful,  but  don’t  let  them  become  blinders  that  limit  your  thinking  about  the  works  of 
literature  you  read. 


Some  people  never  outgrow  the  habit  they  learned  in  school  of  pigeonholing  literature. 


In  Modules  2 and  7 you  worked  at  comparing  works  of  literature,  sometimes  works  taken  from 
different  genres.  In  this  activity  you’ve  practised  classifying  literature  according  to  several 
different  systems.  This  practice  should  have  increased  your  sensitivity  to  the  ways  in  which 
literary  works  can  be  related.  The  skills  you’ve  been  developing  in  doing  this  sort  of  thing 
should  stand  you  in  good  stead  when  on  your  final  test  and  diploma  exam  you’re  asked  to 
discuss  literary  works  you’ve  read  from  different  or  unanticipated  perspectives. 
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What  Is  a Portfolio? 


You’re  probably  familiar  with  the  word  portfolio.  It’s  derived 
from  two  Latin  words  - portare,  meaning  to  carry,  and 
folium,  meaning  leaf-  and  we  use  it  to  refer  either  to  a case 
designed  for  carrying  papers  or,  more  commonly,  to  a 
collection  of  papers,  artwork,  or  documents  that  might  be 
carried  in  such  a case.  Artists  and  writers  speak  of  their 
portfolios,  meaning  the  collections  they  keep  of  what  they 
consider  to  be  their  best  representative  work  - collections 
they  might  show  to  prospective  employers  or  buyers  in  order 
to  make  them  aware  of  the  kinds  of  work  they  can  do. 


In  this  activity  you’re  going  to  put  together  a portfolio  of  some  of  your  best  writing,  representing 
a variety  of  styles  and  purposes.  You’ll  be  submitting  your  portfolio  as  part  of  your  Section  2 
assignment.  You’ll  also  be  asked  in  your  assignment  for  a short  self-assessment  of  yourself  as  a 
writer  based  on  the  contents  of  your  portfolio.  You  won’t  be  graded  on  each  portfolio  piece  you 
submit  individually;  rather,  the  person  who  marks  your  assignment  will  be  looking  at  the 
collection  as  a whole  and  will  attempt  to  determine  what  it  says  about  you  as  a writer  in  general 
and  to  evaluate  your  awareness  of  your  own  strengths  and  weaknesses  in  writing. 


Most  of  what  you  submit  will  likely  come  from  the  Writing  Folder  you’ve  been  working  on 
throughout  the  course,  but  you  needn’t  limit  yourself  to  folder  pieces.  If  you’ve  written  a good 
personal  essay,  for  example,  for  an  assignment,  you  can  certainly  include  it  as  part  of  your 
portfolio. 


Ms.  Jensen,  that  raises  a question.  Throughout  the  course 
we’ve  been  asked  to  submit  pieces  from  our  Writing  Folders 
as  parts  of  assignments,  and  naturally  we’ve  selected  the 
ones  we  thought  were  best.  If  we’re  allowed  to  hand  in 
essays  we’ve  already  been  graded  on,  can  we  also  submit 
folder  writing  we’ve  handed  in  before? 
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Making  Your  Selections 

Now  it’s  time  to  start  selecting  the  pieces  you  want  to  include  in  your  portfolio.  Begin  by 
reading  through  things  you’ve  placed  in  your  Writing  Folder  throughout  the  course.  As  you 
work  your  way  through  your  folder  pieces,  look  for  selections  that  do  these  three  things  in 
particular: 

• explore  ideas  and  feelings 

• reveal  an  attempt  to  experiment  with  literary  genres  - poetry,  for  example 

• express  your  point  of  view  - as  in  short  personal  essays 

You  may,  of  course,  include  any  works  that  you  think  are  particularly  good,  but  do  try  for  a 
variety  of  purposes,  audiences,  and  situations.  As  you  work  at  making  your  selections,  here  are 
some  questions  to  ask  yourself: 

• Which  pieces  do  I like  most?  Why? 

• Which  pieces  best  exemplify  my  ability  to  write  in  different  styles? 

• Which  ones  have  the  strongest  voice? 

• Which  ones  have  a good  deal  of  potential  that  could  be  developed  further  or  in 
different  directions? 

• Which  pieces  taught  me  the  most  about  writing?  What  did  I learn? 

• Which  pieces  did  other  people  particularly  like  (if  you  shared  them  with  others)? 
What  did  they  like  about  them? 

• Which  pieces  show  the  range  of  my  abilities? 


/ see  that  one  of  the  questions  is  which 
pieces  can  be  developed?  Does  that 
mean  that  for  our  portfolios  we  can  take 
folder  pieces  and  regard  them  sort  of  as 
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If  you  wish,  you  may  certainly  go  to  sources  other  than  your  Writing  Folder  for  examples  of  your 
work,  though  your  folder  is  likely  to  be  your  principal  source.  There’s  no  exact  limit  on  the 
number  of  pieces  you  should  select,  but  five  or  six  selections  representing  a variety  of  styles 
would  be  appropriate. 

1.  At  this  point  you  should  make  your  selections  for  your  writing  portfolio.  Take  your  time  and 
be  as  thorough  and  as  careful  as  you  can.  When  your  initial  selection  is  complete,  you’ll 
work  at  preparing  it  for  presentation. 


Shaping  Your  Portfolio 

Now  that  you’ve  made  your  selections,  the  next  step  is  to  work  your  portfolio  into  the  best  shape 
possible  to  present  your  strengths  as  a writer.  That  means  revising,  editing,  and  proofreading  - 
and  possibly  doing  some  extensive  rewriting. 

What  follows  is  a concise  checklist  to  help  you  with  these  processes;  it  makes  no  claims  to  being 
complete,  so  feel  free  to  add  to  it  any  questions  you  think  might  be  useful. 


Portfolio  Checklist 

• Purpose 

- Is  the  purpose  of  the  writing  clear? 

- Does  the  writing  do  the  job  intended? 

• Ideas,  Feelings,  and  Experiences 

- is  the  content  clear? 

- Is  it  honest  and  defensible? 

- Is  it  interesting? 

- Is  it  specific? 

• Style 

- Do  language  choices  suit  the  purpose  and  intended  audience? 

- Does  the  style  suit  the  content? 

- Does  the  writing  have  a strong  voice? 

• Organization 

- Is  the  content  arranged  for  ease  of  reading? 

- Is  the  beginning  interesting?  Does  it  successfully  introduce  the  topic? 

- Is  there  a consistent  tone? 

- Does  the  ending  close  the  “contract”  with  the  reader  that  was  established  at  the 
beginning? 

• Correctness 

- Has  the  writing  been  checked  carefully  to  eliminate  errors  in  spelling,  grammar,  and 
punctuation? 
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A good  way  to  begin  the  revision  process  is  to  consider  any  feedback  you  may  have  had  on  the 
writing  you’ve  selected  from  your  teacher,  partner,  or  anyone  else  with  whom  you’ve  shared  it. 
Perhaps  you’d  like  more  opinions,  in  which  case  you  may  certainly  ask  parents,  friends,  or 
anyone  you  wish  for  their  thoughts.  After  all,  professional  writers  have  editors  to  help  them 
polish  their  work  prior  to  publication. 

It  really  is  hard  to  spot  all  the  errors  and  weaknesses  in  your  own  work.  Often  people  miss 
problems  because  they  know  so  well  what  it  is  they  want  to  say  that  it  seems  clear  to  them  even 
when  it  might  confuse  others,  and  at  other  times  people  may  just  not  be  sensitive  to  mechanical 
errors  of  one  sort  or  another.  Monitoring  the  correctness  and  clarity  of  your  writing  means  that 
you  care  about  your  work  and  are  trying  to  present  a courteous  copy  for  others.  It’s  important 
that  you  do  a good  job  at  this  stage. 

If  you  have  problems  spotting  mechanical  errors,  here  are  some  hints  for  producing  as  clean  a 
copy  as  you  can.  Many  of  them  should  be  familiar  to  you  from  past  modules. 


• Read  your  work  aloud.  This  will  slow  you  down  and  help  you  spot  grammar  errors  as  well 
as  awkward  constructions.  You  might  try  recording  your  oral  reading  on  audiotape  and 
replaying  it  as  you  follow  your  written  copy. 

• Ask  someone  else  to  read  your  work  aloud.  When  listening  to  your  work,  you’ll  hear  any 
difficulties  the  reader  encounters  in  phrasing  and  interpreting  your  writing  (but  be  sure  to 
supply  your  reader  with  a neat,  easy-to-read  copy). 

• Check  any  spelling  mistakes  by  reading  your  work  backwards. 

• Check  each  draft  more  than  once.  It’s  almost  impossible  to  consider  content,  style,  and 
mechanical  correctness  all  at  the  same  time.  Most  people  do  best  when  they  read  for 
different  purposes,  looking,  for  example,  at  one  time  for  supporting  details,  one  time  for 
mechanical  errors,  and  another  time  for  stylistic  problems. 

• Be  aware  of  your  weaknesses.  If  certain  spellings  continually  escape  you,  keep  a list  of 
your  problem  words  handy.  Do  you  regularly  mix  up  your  tenses?  Do  your  teachers  often 
pick  you  up  on  misplaced  apostrophes?  If  so,  these  are  things  to  keep  a close  lookout  for. 

• Use  expert  help  if  it’s  available.  Handbooks,  dictionaries,  spelling  checkers  in  your 
computer,  and  people  you  know  who  are  strong  in  your  areas  of  weakness  are  all  resources 
on  which  you  can  draw.  And  whether  you  write  with  a computer  or  a pen,  an  editing 
partner  can  be  a big  help  with  matters  of  clarity  and  correctness. 


But  remember  above  all  to  use  your  own  judgement.  A spell  checker  won’t  catch  a misspelling 
if  the  word  you  entered  actually  exists,  and  your  friend  might  like  saying  something  one  way 
while  you  have  a perfectly  good  reason  for  saying  it  differently.  Keep  in  mind  that  you,  as 
writer,  should  be  the  final  one  to  say  what  you  want  to  say  and  how  you  want  to  say  it. 
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2.  Take  the  selections  you  intend  to  include  in  your  writing  portfolio  and  revise,  rework,  and 
edit  them  until  you’re  satisfied  that  they’re  as  good  as  you  can  make  them.  You’ll  now  have 
your  portfolio  - something  that  represents  your  best  writing  in  a variety  of  styles  and  for  a 
variety  of  purposes.  You’ll  be  submitting  your  portfolio  as  part  of  your  Section  2 
Assignment. 


Follow-up  Activities 
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If  you  found  the  activities  difficult,  you  should  complete  the  Extra  Help.  If  you  understand  the 
concepts  clearly,  you  should  complete  the  Enrichment. 


Extra  Help 

As  you  know,  this  English  30  course  has  taken  a genre  approach  to  the  study  of  literature  - 
unlike  English  20  in  the  same  series,  which  took,  for  the  most  part,  a thematic  approach.  While 
there  are  advantages  to  both  these  methods,  there  are  disadvantages  as  well;  and  one  of  the  chief 
disadvantages  to  the  genre  approach  is  that  some  students  find  it  hinders  the  ease  with  which 
they  can  make  connections  between  works  of  literature  in  different  genres.  Some  students,  for 
example,  may  compartmentalize  the  works  they  read  to  such  an  extent  that  they  never  think  of  a 
poem  and  an  essay  as  addressing  much  the  same  topic  or  expressing  very  similar  points  of  view. 

It’s  important  that  you  be  able  to  make  connections  between  works  of  literature;  doing  so  enables 
you  to  think  more  broadly  about  the  issues  they  discuss  and  to  see  these  issues  in  wider  contexts. 
On  a purely  practical  level,  of  course,  it  should  also  help  you  with  your  examinations.  Activity  1 
of  this  section  attempted  to  get  you  thinking  across  the  genres  to  see  commonalities  in  the  works 
you’ve  read. 
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The  way  Activity  1 went  about  this  task  was  to  have  you  make  webs  or  concept  maps  that  made 
connections  along  three  different  lines.  Webbing  works  well  for  visual  learners,  but  not  all 
students  are  visually  oriented;  perhaps  another  method  would  work  better  for  you.  Traditionally, 
making  lists  under  appropriate  headings  has  been  the  standard  way  of  doing  this  sort  of  thing; 
what  follows  is  an  application  of  that  method  to  a thematic  arrangement  of  some  of  the  literature 
you’ve  read  in  this  course. 

Here  is  a list  of  thematic  headings  - all  of  them  different  from  those  used  in  the  suggested 
answers  to  Activity  1,  question  2.  Take  some  looseleaf  paper,  and  for  each  heading  make  a 
double-column  chart  like  the  one  illustrated  below  the  list  of  headings  (note  that  the  illustration 
shows  only  the  very  top  of  the  chart). 

Headings 


• decisions  • adolescence  • family  • endurance 

• love  • girls  and  women  • home  • loneliness 

• responsibilities  • life’s  twists  and  turns  • freedom 


Model  Chart 


1.  In  the  column  on  the  left  of  each  chart  you’ve  made,  list  all  the  literature  you’ve  read  that 
can  be  related  in  a meaningful  way  to  the  heading  of  the  chart  - and  don’t  worry  about 
duplication  of  titles  from  chart  to  chart.  Leave  a few  lines  between  each  work  you  list. 


2.  Now,  in  the  column  on  the  right,  beside  each  title  express  in  a sentence  or  two  one  important 
thing  the  work  has  to  say  about  the  topic  of  that  chart.  Here’s  an  example  taken  from  one 
student’s  work. 


Decisions 

Titles 

Comments 

Gomel  GboMceA^ 

People  whx}-  maJ2e-  (h/eiiicmA-  to-  tkein.  cmn-  cmd  ded^pUe  tke 

(ppMucmA  0^  oikeM-  moAp  jjmd  imnm' 

Compare  your  responses  with  those  in  the  Appendix,  Section  2:  Extra  Help. 
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If  you  find  you  can  easily  draw  parallels  (and  spot  differences)  between  works  of  literature  and 
across  genre  lines,  you’re  well  equipped  to  use  the  literature  you  read  to  help  you  grow  as  a 
person  and  to  increase  your  understanding  of  life  and  the  human  condition.  You’re  also 
positioned  to  respond  well  to  many  literature-based  examination  questions. 

Enrichment 

In  this  section  you’ve  been  asked 
to  do  some  thinking  about  the 
reading  and  writing  that  you  do; 
you’ve  worked  at  making 
connections  among  works  of 
literature  you’ve  read  and  you’ve 
put  together  a portfolio  of  your 
own  best  writing.  Of  course 
central  to  both  your  reading  and 
writing  - along  with  your 
speaking,  listening,  and  viewing 
- is  you,  the  communicator.  In 
this  Enrichment  activity  you’ll 
be  thinking  a bit  about  your  own 
communication  strengths  and 
weaknesses. 


One  way  to  get  started  doing  this  is  to  consider  the  various  thinking  processes  involved  in 
reading,  writing,  speaking,  listening,  and  viewing.  Among  those  processes  are  the  following: 


• Exploring: 

discovering  personal  knowledge  and  making  new  connections 

• Imagining: 

creating  and  transforming  mental  images 

• Empathizing: 

understanding  the  viewpoints  of  others 

• Abstracting: 

moving  beyond  concrete  thought 

• Monitoring: 

regulating  thought,  language,  and  action 

• Narrating: 

telling  about  experiences  in  order  to  organize  them  and  to  understand 
their  significance 

Each  of  these  processes  involves  a number  of  skills.  The  chart  that  follows  illustrates  some  of 
them. 
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Exploring 

remembering,  asking,  guessing,  researching 

Imagining 

visualizing,  describing,  envisioning,  performing 

* m 

Empathizing 

respecting,  encouraging,  active  listening 

Abstracting 

classifying,  generalizing,  supporting,  evaluating 

Monitoring 

checking,  understanding,  planning,  adapting 

* e 

Narrating  ^ 

selecting,  recounting,  reporting,  sharing 

1.  a.  Try  using  these  processes  to  assess  your  own  communication  skills.  After  each 
statement  in  the  chart  score  yourself  as  follows: 

3:  almost  always 
2:  more  than  half  the  time 
1:  less  than  half  the  time 
0:  almost  never 


Score 

Exploring 

• When  1 encounter  new  ideas,  1 try  to  recall  what  1 already  know,  feel,  and 
believe  about  the  topic. 

• 1 ask  questions  about  new  ideas  and  search  for  additional  information. 

• 1 connect  new  ideas  with  what  1 already  know,  feel,  and  believe. 

• 1 take  calculated  risks  in  order  to  find  out  what  1 understand  and  what  1 can 
accomplish. 

Imagining 

• 1 use  images  and  details  that  appeal  to  the  senses  to  tell  others  what  1 
mean  or  feel. 

• 1 imagine  how  images  can  be  changed  to  make  them  clearer,  more 
meaningful,  or  more  appealing. 

• 1 imagine  myself  in  different  situations,  places,  and  times. 

• 1 use  figurative  language  - like  metaphors  and  similes  - to  help  myself 
and  others  understand  ideas  and  feelings. 
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Empathizing 

• 1 listen  carefully  to  others  and  encourage  them  to  share  their  ideas  with 
me. 

• 1 avoid  making  judgements  about  people  and  ideas. 

• 1 select  and  use  language  that’s  appropriate  for  different  audiences. 

• 1 take  on  different  roles  to  suit  different  situations  and  purposes. 

Abstracting 

• 1 support  my  generalizations  or  theories. 

• 1 support  my  generalizations  by  making  reasonable  predictions  and  by 
explaining  my  ideas  clearly. 

• 1 evaluate  generalizations  from  different  points  of  view. 

• 1 use  symbols  to  understand  and  represent  ideas. 

Monitoring 

• 1 set  realistic  goals  for  learning  and  communicating  with  others. 

• 1 plan  strategies  that  will  help  me  meet  my  goals. 

• 1 check  to  see  how  successfully  I’m  meeting  my  goals  and  strategies  when 
necessary. 

• 1 keep  interested  in  my  work  and  can  overcome  difficulties  1 encounter. 

Narrating 

• 1 use  time  and  space  to  organize  experiences  and  information. 

• 1 connect  experiences  within  and  across  different  subjects  to  help  me 
understand  new  ideas. 

• 1 use  anecdotes  to  share  experiences  that  are  related  to  what  I’m  learning. 

• 1 value  and  enjoy  sharing  my  experiences  and  hearing  about  those  of 
others. 

Total 

b.  Next,  add  up  your  score  and  compare  the  total  with  the  suggested  answer  in  the 
Appendix. 
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2.  Now  examine  how  you  scored  yourself  in  the  preceding  question.  Suggest  a few  areas  where 
you  can  make  improvements 

Compare  your  responses  with  those  in  the  Appendix,  Section  2:  Enrichment. 


Conclusion 

Section  2 should  have  helped  you  reflect  upon  the  reading  and  writing  you’ve  done  throughout 
this  course.  You’ve  worked  at  connecting  works  of  literature  across  genre  boundaries  and 
you’ve  put  together  a portfolio  of  your  own  best  writing.  The  next  section  - the  final  one  of  the 
course  - will  take  a very  practical  turn:  it  will  prepare  you  for  your  English  30  Diploma  exam 
and  for  your  course  test  - if  your  teacher  gives  you  one.  When  you’ve  finished  Section  3,  you 
should  be  well  prepared  for  your  final  examinations. 


ASSIGNMENT  ..  ■ : 

In  your  Assignment  Booklet  complete  the  assignment  for  this  section. 
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This  is  it  - the  last  section  of  the  last  module!  But  don’t  allow  that  thought  to  make  you 
impatient  to  finish;  this  is  an  extremely  important  section  because  it’s  here  that  you’ll  get  your 
preparation  for  the  exams  you’ll  have  to  take  to  complete  this  course  - the  course  test  (if  you’re 
taking  the  course  through  an  institution  that  gives  a final  course  test)  and  the  English  30  Diploma 
Examination.  If  you  work  through  this  section  carefully,  you  should  be  well  primed  for 
whatever  your  examiners  throw  at  you.  Your  Section  3 Assignment  will  give  you  a chance  to 
put  what  you’ve  learned  about  diploma  exams  to  work;  it  should  be  good  preparation  for  the  real 
thing. 
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Activity  1:  The  Diploma  Exam 


As  you  should  be  well  aware,  you’ll  be  required  to  write  a diploma  examination  as  a requirement 
for  obtaining  credits  in  English  30.  This  exam  will  be  divided  into  two  sections  (Parts  A and  B), 
which  you’ll  write  at  two  separate  sittings.  Because  this  exam  - especially  Part  A - changes 
from  time  to  time  in  the  nature  of  the  questions  asked  and  in  ways  in  which  your  work  will  be 
evaluated,  it’s  important  that  you  speak  to  your  teacher  or  learning  facilitator  to  get  the  most  up- 
to-date  information  available.  The  Student  Evaluation  Branch  of  Alberta  Education  annually 
publishes  a document  titled  English  30  Information  Bulletin.  This  document  contains  the  current 
information  you  should  have  as  you  prepare  for  your  diploma  exam  including  such  things  as 
dates  on  which  the  two  parts  of  the  exam  may  be  written;  be  sure  to  get  hold  of  a copy  from  your 
school  or  teacher  (or  directly  from  the  Student  Evaluation  Branch)  before  you  write. 


The  discussion  of  your  diploma  exams  offered  in  this  activity  is  based  on  the  latest 
information  available  at  the  time  of  writing  this  course.  It  will  certainly  help  prepare 
you  for  the  exams,  but  bear  in  mind  that  some  things  may  have  changed  - perhaps 
significantly  - since  the  course  was  written  or  last  revised. 


Part  A:  Written  Response 

At  present.  Part  A of  the  English  30  Diploma  Examination  presents  students  with  an  excerpt 
from  a work  of  literature  they  haven’t  studied  in  the  course  (or  an  entire  work  if  it’s  something 
very  short,  such  as  a poem).  This  reading  provides  a focus  for  two  written  assignments: 

• Minor  Assignment:  Reader’s  Response  to  Literature 

• Major  Assignment:  Literature  Composition 

The  Minor  Assignment  is  currently  worth  30%  of  the  Part  A score  (15%  of  the  entire  diploma 
exam  score),  while  the  Major  Assignment  is  worth  70%  of  the  Part  A score  (35%  of  the  entire 
diploma  exam  score).  The  total  time  allowed  for  Part  A is  at  present  three  hours,  though  the 
exam  has  been  designed  so  that  most  students  can  finish  comfortably  in  about  two-and-a-half 
hours. 
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The  Minor  Assignment 

The  question  in  the  Minor  Assignment  is  designed  to  elicit  from  students  a written  response  in 
which  they  present  their  thoughts  and  impressions  regarding  the  selection  they’ve  been  given  as 
those  thoughts  and  impressions  relate  to  the  topic  of  the  question.  In  their  responses  students  are 
also  expected  to  defend  their  assertions  by  referring  to  details  from  the  selection  - something  in 
which  you’ve  had  a good  deal  of  practice  throughout  this  course. 

Here’s  an  example  of  an  excerpted  literary  selection  followed  by  a typical  Minor  Assignment  on 
an  English  30  Diploma  Exam: 

Instructions 

1 . Read  the  excerpt  from  the  novel  Wild  Geese  carefully  and  thoughtfully  before  you  start  the 
writing  assignments. 

2.  Read  both  the  Minor  and  Major  assignments  before  you  start  writing. 

from  WILD  GEESE'  

The  story  is  set  in  rural  Manitoba  in  the  1920s.  Judith  (Jude)  Gare,  who  is  17  years  old,  has  a 
passionate  and  rebellious  spirit.  Her  overbearing  father,  Caleb,  seeks  to  control  Judith  through  the 
relentless  demands  of  farm  work.  Caleb’s  tyranny  intimidates  Judith ’s  mother,  Amelia,  as  well  as 
Judith ’s  submissive  older  sister,  Ellen.  Lind  Archer,  a young  woman  who  has  come  to  teach  in  the 
local  school,  boards  with  the  Gares.  Sven  Sandbo  is  Judith ’s  sweetheart. 

For  the  rest  of  the  day,  Judith’ s hands  were  of  no  use  to  her,  so  she  slipped  away  with  her  dog,  Pete, 
through  the  bush  to  a little  ravine  where  a pool  had  gathered  below  the  thread  of  a spring.  Pete  caught 
a scent  and  was  off,  and  Judith  was  left  alone. 

It  was  clingingly  warm,  as  before  rain.  Not  knowing  fully  what  she  was  doing,  Judith  took  off  all 
her  clothing  and  lay  flat  on  the  damp  ground  with  the  waxy  feeling  of  new  sunless  vegetation  under 
her.  She  needed  to  escape,  to  fly  from  something  - she  knew  not  what.  Caleb. . . Ellen. . . the  farm, 
the  hot  reek  of  manure  in  the  stable  when  it  was  close  as  today.  Life  was  smothering,  overwhelming 
her,  like  a pillow  pressed  against  her  face,  like  a feather  tick* *  pinning  down  her  body. 

She  would  have  struck  Caleb  today  had  it  not  been  for  Amelia.  Always  pity  stood  in  the  way  of 
the  tide  of  violence  she  felt  could  break  from  her.  Pity  for  Amelia,  who  would  get  what  Caleb  did 
not  dare  mete  out  to  her,  Judith. 

Oh,  how  knowing  the  bare  earth  was,  as  if  it  might  have  a heart  and  a mind  hidden  here  in  the  woods. 

The  fields  that  Caleb  had  tilled  had  no  tenderness,  she  knew.  But  here  was  something  forbiddenly 
beautiful,  secret  as  one’s  own  body.  And  there  was  something  beyond  this.  She  could  feel  it  in  the 
freeness  of  the  air,  in  the  depth  of  the  earth.  Under  the  body  there  were,  she  had  been  taught,  eight 
thousand  miles  of  earth.  On  the  other  side,  what?  Above  her  body  there  were  leagues  and  leagues 
of  air,  leading  like  wings — to  what?  The  marvellous  confusion  and  complexity  of  all  the  world  had 
singled  her  out  from  the  rest  of  the  Gares.  She  was  no  longer  one  of  them.  Lind  Archer  had  come 
and  her  delicate  fingers  had  sprung  a secret  lock  in  Jude’s  being.  She  had  opened  like  a tight  bud. 
There  was  no  going  back  now  into  the  darkness. 

Sven  Sandbo,  he  would  be  home  in  May,  so  they  said.  Was  it  Sven  she  wanted,  now  that  she  was 
so  strangely  free?  Judith  looked  straight  about  her  through  the  network  of  white  birch  and  saw  the 


' McClelland  and  Stewart  Inc.  for  the  excerpt  from  Wild  Geese  by  Martha  Ostenso. 

*feather  tick — a thick,  bulky,  quilted  bedcover  filled  with  feathers  or  down 
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bulbous  white  country  that  a cloud  made  against  the  blue.  Something  beyond  Sven,  perhaps...  . 
Freedom,  freedom.  She  dipped  her  blistered  hands  down  into  the  clear  topaz  of  the  pool,  lifted  them 
and  dipped  them  and  lifted  them,  letting  the  drops  slip  off  the  tips  of  her  fingers  each  time  like  tiny 
cups  of  light.  She  thought  of  the  Teacher,  of  her  dainty  hands  and  her  soft,  laughing  eyes. . . she  came 
from  another  life,  another  world.  She  would  go  back  there  again.  Her  hands  would  never  be  maps 
of  rope-blisters  as  Jude’s  were  now,  from  tugging  a calf  out  of  a mudhole.  Jude  hid  her  hands  behind 
her  and  pressed  herself  against  the  cold  ground.  Hard,  senseless  sobs  rose  in  her  throat,  and  her  eyes 
smarted  with  tears.  She  was  ugly  beyond  all  bearing,  and  all  her  life  was  ugly.  Suddenly  she  was 
bursting  with  hatred  of  Caleb.  Her  large,  strong  body  lay  rigid  on  the  ground,  and  was  suddenly 
unnatural  in  that  earth  place. 


Martha  Ostenso 
1900-1963 


MINOR  ASSIGNMENT:  Reader’s  Response  to  Literature 

(Suggested  time:  approximately  1/2  hour) 

In  this  excerpt  from  the  novel  Wild  Geese,  Martha  Ostenso  uses  descriptive  details  to  convey  to 
the  reader  a sense  of  Jude’s  longing  to  escape. 


What  does  the  excerpt  from  Wild  Geese  convey  to  you  about  people’s  desire  to 
escape?  Support  your  ideas  and  impressions  with  reference  to  specific  details  from 
the  excerpt. 


Note  that  this  question  asks  you  to  do  two  things.  It  wants  you  to 

• explain  what  the  excerpt  says  to  you  about  people’s  desire  to  escape 

• support  your  ideas  with  specific  references  to  the  selection 


/ N 

Ms.  Jensen,  I always  thought  that  the 
Minor  Assignment  was  after  a personal 
response  to  the  literature.  This  sample 
seems  more  like  a critical-response 
type  of  question  to  me. 

J 


Good  point,  Gurtek.  Until  not  too  long  ago  the  Minor 
Assignment  did  ask  for  a purely  personal  response. 
Now,  however,  things  have  been  tightened  up  a bit. 
Note,  though,  that  the  question  does  ask  what  the 
selection  says  to  you  about  people’s  desire  to 
escape;  there’s  still  a personal  element  here.  Now, 
however,  you  have  to  be  able  to  defend  your  thoughts 
with  references  to  the  excerpt  itself. 

V 
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Does  that  mean  I can’t  bring 
in  any  of  my  own  personal 
experiences? 


Not  at  all.  It  does  mean,  though, 
that  above  all  your  response  must  be 
focused  on  the  selection  given  you. 
Gone  are  the  days  when  you  could 
Just  take  off  from  the  passage  in  a 
flight  of  fancy. 


It’s  because  of  changes  like  the  one  discussed  in  the  preceding  dialogue  that  it’s  important  that 
you  get  hold  of  the  very  latest  English  30  Information  Bulletin  when  preparing  for  your  diploma 
exams.  Don’t  be  caught  expecting  a type  of  question  different  from  the  one  you’ll  actually 
confront. 


WRITING  FOLDER  

In  your  Writing  Folder  respond  to  the  following: 


Describe  the  thoughts  and  feelings  you  experience  when  faced  with  a question  of  this  sort. 
How  do  you  go  about  composing  a response? 


The  English  30  Information  Bulletin  contains  a number  of  suggestions  for  writing  the  Minor 
Assignment.  What  follows  has  been  taken  directly  from  the  1994-95  bulletin. 

• Consider  what  idea,  feeling,  or  impression  the  reading  selection  on  the  exam  conveys  to  you 
regarding  the  topic  stated  in  the  assignment.  Note  the  details  of  the  selection  that  have 
reinforced  these  ideas  or  impressions.  Be  sure  to  support  your  ideas  and  impressions  with 
reference  to  these  details. 

• Anything  about  the  selection  that  is  effective  in  conveying  some  aspect  of  the  topic  as  stated  in 
the  assignment  may  serve  as  support;  for  example,  any  of  the  effects  of  word  choice,  image, 
mood  or  tone,  setting,  or  structure,  may  serve  as  supportive  “details”  for  the  purposes  of  this 
assignment. 

• If  you  explain  the  details  you  have  chosen  from  the  selection  by  making  reference  to  your 
personal  experience,  be  sure  to  indicate  the  way  in  which  your  experience  relates  to  the  details 
in  the  selection.  The  focus  of  your  response  must  be  on  the  given  selection,  not  on  your 
personal  experience. 

• Do  not  create  a poem  or  a narrative  as  a response  to  this  assignment. 
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• The  assignment  requires  a discussion  of  your  ideas  or  impressions  of  the  given  selection  with 
reference  to  details.  Do  not  simply  quote  a word  or  phrase  from  the  given  selection  and  leave 
the  reader  to  infer  how  the  quotation  relates  to  your  response. 

• Prepare  yourself  for  this  assignment  by  reading  and  thinking  about  poems  and  short  prose 
excerpts,  paying  special  attention  to  the  ways  in  which  details  create  and  influence  a reader’s 
response. 

At  present  (and  this  again  is  something  that  can  change)  the  Minor  Assignment  is  scored 
according  to  two  criteria,  each  weighted  equally: 

• Thought  and  Detail  (15%  of  Part  A) 

• Writing  Skills  (15%  of  Part  A) 

Total  (30%  of  Part  A) 

Your  examination  booklet  contains  three  lined  pages  for  your  Minor  Assignment  as  well  as  space 
for  your  rough  work.  Remember  to  use  what  you’ve  learned  about  the  writing  process  - 
prewriting,  drafting,  revising,  and  editing  and  proofreading  - but  be  sure  to  allow  enough  time  to 
complete  your  finished  draft.  Markers  are  very  much  aware  that  under  examination  conditions 
students  cannot  normally  produce  as  polished  a piece  of  writing  as  they  otherwise  might;  and 
grades  are  awarded  with  this  in  mind.  Markers  consider  what  they  read  to  be  “first-draft 
writing.” 


1.  Turn  back  to  the  Minor  Assignment  question  on  the  excerpt  from  Wild  Geese.  Allow 

yourself  roughly  half  an  hour  (three  quarters  of  an  hour  at  most)  to  produce  a response  to  this 
question.  Try  to  simulate  actual  examination  conditions  as  much  as  possible  when  writing 
your  response;  in  other  words,  find  a spot  where  you  can  concentrate,  free  from 
interruptions.  Be  sure  to  allow  enough  time  to  write  your  response  in  one  sitting. 

Compare  your  response  with  the  one  in  the  Appendix,  Section  3:  Activity  1. 

The  Major  Assignment 


Note  carefully  that  at  the  time  at  which  this  course  was  being  written  there  were 
indications  that  the  nature  of  the  Major  Assignment  might  be  about  to  change 
substantially.  Bear  this  in  mind  when  reading  what  follows. 
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The  Major  Assignment  has  traditionally  been  related  thematically  to  the  literary  selection 
presented  in  the  examination  and  to  the  Minor  Assignment.  Here,  however,  you’re  required  to 
write  a formal  essay  based  on  literature  that  you’ve  studied  - an  essay  that  relates  that  literature 
to  the  topic  of  the  exam.  It’s  up  to  you  to  select  one  or  more  appropriate  works  of  literature  and 
to  establish  a relationship  between  this  literature  and  the  topic  of  the  examination.  This  is  one 
place  where  your  ability  to  make  connections  between  works  of  literature  should  come  into  play. 

In  responding  to  the  Major  Assignment  you  will,  then,  be  writing  a critical  response  in  which 
you’ll  have  to  establish  and  defend  a thesis  - or  controlling  idea  - that’s  appropriate  to  the 
literature  you’ve  chosen.  Here’s  an  example  of  a Major  Assignment  based  on  the  passage  from 
Wild  Geese  cited  previously: 

MAJOR  ASSIGNMENT:  Literature  Composition 

(Suggested  time:  approximately  1 1/2  to  2 hours) 

Literature  often  describes  some  aspect  of  the  human  desire  to  escape.  An  individual  may  desire 
escape  from  physical,  social,  emotional,  or  psychological  circumstances.  Whether  the  individual 
responds  actively  or  passively  to  that  desire  affects  the  course  of  his  or  her  life. 


Write  an  essay  based  on  literature  that  you  have  studied  in  which  the  author 
examines  the  factors  that  contribute  to  and  result  from  an  individual’s  desire  to 
escape.  What  idea(s)  does  the  author  develop  regarding  the  desire  to  escape? 
Develop  your  essay  by  providing  specific  supporting  details  from  the  literature  that 
you  have  chosen. 


Guidelines  for  Writing 

• Choose  literature  from  relevant  short  stories,  novels,  plays,  poems,  other  literature,  or 
films  that  you  have  studied  in  your  high  school  English  classes.  You  must  discuss 
literature  other  than  the  excerpt  provided  in  this  examination  booklet. 

• Focus  your  essay  on  the  controlling  idea  that  you  have  established  regarding  a desire  to 
escape.  Markers  will  be  looking  for  evidence  that  you  are  responding  to  the  requirements 
of  the  assignment,  as  you  develop  and  support  your  controlling  idea. 

• Organize  your  composition  so  that  your  ideas  are  clearly  and  coherently  developed. 

■p=  WRITING  FOLDER  — 

In  your  Writing  Folder  respond  to  the  following: 


What  feelings  do  you  experience  when  confronted  with  a formal  essay  question  on  a test  or 
exam?  What  are  your  strengths  and  weaknesses  when  responding  to  this  sort  of  question? 
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Note  that  the  question  you’ve  been  given  asks  you  to  do  three  things.  You  must 


• seleet  literature  that’s  appropriate  to  the  topic 


• develop  a thesis  (or  controlling  idea)  in  which  you  present  your  views  on  what  this 
literature  has  to  say  about  the  topic 

• provide  specific  details  from  the  literature  you’ve  chosen  to  support  your  thesis 


Ms.  Jensen,  how  many  works 
should  we  discuss?  I mean, 
the  question  seems  to  leave 
that  open. 


Yes,  it  does;  and  that’s  something 
you’ll  have  to  decide.  My  advice  is 
to  select  no  more  than  two  works. 

Don’t  try  to  show  the  markers  how  much  literature 
you’ve  read;  they  know  that  already.  If  you  try  to  discuss  three  or  four  works, 
you’ll  be  spreading  yourself  pretty  thin;  you  won’t  be  able  to  go  into  much 
depth  with  any  of  them.  The  best  responses  usually  involve  a careful, 
insightful,  and  detailed  discussion  of  one  work  of  literature  - two  at  the  most. 


Some  guys  I know  who  wrote  last 
year  say  they  worked  up  one  piece 
of  literature  really  well  before  the 
exam  and  ignored  the  rest.  Then 
they  Just  made  that  work  fit  the 
question.  Is  that  a good  idea? 


J 

/ 

J 

Not  in  my  opinion.  If  you  get  lucky,  you  might  pull  it  off;  but  markers  are  quick 
to  spot  responses  in  which  an  inappropriate  work  has  been  shoehorned  into 
a topic  it  just  doesn’t  fit.  My  advice  is  to  be  prepared  to  discuss  a number  of 
the  works  of  literature  you’ve  studied  in  this  course.  That  way,  you’ll  be  able 
to  pick  the  work  that  best  suits  the  topic.  And  do  pay  attention  to  little  details 
- like  the  names  of  the  authors.  When  a marker  reads  in  the  opening  sentence 
that  a response  is  to  be  about  Death  of  a Salesman  by  Arthur  Murray,  he  or 
she  forms  an  impression  of  the  student  that’s  hard  to  shake. 


2.  a.  Of  the  works  of  fiction  you’ve  studied  in  this  course,  list  those  that  lend  themselves  to 
the  topic  with  which  you’ve  been  presented. 
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b.  If  you  were  going  to  respond  to  this  essay  question,  whieh  literature  from  this  eourse 
would  you  discuss? 

Compare  your  responses  with  those  in  the  Appendix,  Section  3:  Activity  1. 

To  ensure  that  you  don’t  start  writing  until  you’ve  determined  your  thesis,  the  diploma  exam 
provides  a space  for  you  to  write  down  your  controlling  idea  before  you  start  your  essay. 
Remember,  your  thesis  should  say  something  (it’s  not  just  a topic),  and  it  should  be  meaningful. 
Don’t  be  one  of  those  students  who  ends  up  writing  on  a thesis  - explicit  or  implied  - such  as  “In 
her  short  story  ‘Boys  and  Girls,’  Alice  Munro  has  much  to  say  about  a desire  to  escape.”  Be 
more  precise.  Just  what  has  Munro  to  say?  If  she  has  more  to  say  than  you  can  deal  with  in  your 
short  essay,  concentrate  on  an  aspect  that’s  a manageable  size. 

3.  Present  the  thesis  statement  or  controlling  idea  you’d  use  to  write  your  essay  on  the  literary 
selection  you  decided  on  in  question  2.  b. 

Compare  your  response  with  the  one  in  the  Appendix,  Section  3:  Activity  1. 

Remember  to  select  your  details  carefully.  Use  pre writing  strategies  like  webbing  and 
brainstorming  at  this  stage  if  they  work  for  you.  If  you  think  you’ve  got  too  many  details  to  deal 
with,  pare  them  down  to  the  very  best;  there  may  be  time  at  the  end  to  include  the  less  important 
ones. 

4.  From  the  selection(s)  you’ve  decided  you’d  use,  list  the  details  you’d  develop  to  respond  to 
the  question  on  escape. 

Compare  your  response  with  the  one  in  the  Appendix,  Section  3:  Activity  1. 

In  structuring  your  response  to  the  Major  Assignment,  be  sure  that  it  has  a well-defined 
introduction,  body,  and  conclusion.  Here’s  the  description  (taken  from  the  latest  scoring  criteria 
available  at  the  time  of  writing  this  course)  of  a response  awarded  a score  of  5 out  of  5 in  the 
category  of  organization: 


The  introduction  is  successfully  constructed  to 
provide  direction  for  the  reader  and/or  to 
provoke  further  reading.  A personal  focus  is 
established.  The  controlling  idea  is 
successfully  sustained  and  developed  in  a clear 
and  coherent  manner.  The  conclusion  is  related 
thoughtfully  and  effectively  to  the  topic. 

When  writing  your  introduction,  be  sure  to  include  the 
title  of  the  work  (or  works)  you’ll  be  discussing,  the 
author’s  name,  the  genre  of  the  work,  and  your  thesis. 
A good  way  to  remember  the  first  three  points  is  with 
the  initials  AGT  (author,  genre,  title);  and  it  works 
well  to  present  them  in  this  order,  for  example,  “Alice 
Munro’ s short  story  ‘Boys  and  Girls’  is...” 
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Try  not  to  be  too  mechanical  in  your  introduction  (“In  this  essay  I will  show  that. . .”)•  Often  the 
best  Major  Assignment  introductions  begin  with  a generalization  and  move  on  to  a specific 
literary  work  that  exemplifies  it.  Here’s  an  example  of  an  introduction  written  in  response  to  the 
question  on  the  desire  to  escape: 

History  shows  that  a desire  to  escape  from  external  forces  is  one  of  the  most  fundamental  needs 
experienced  by  human  beings,  whether  it’s  a case  of  an  entire  nation  longing  to  overthrow 
foreign  rulers  or  a single  individual  striving  for  financial  independence.  At  the  individual  level 
perhaps  this  pressure  to  escape  and  live  life  on  one’s  own  terms  is  experienced  most  regularly  by 
young  adults,  but  often  their  goals  and  ambitions  are  opposed  by  the  dreams  and  values  of  their 
parents.  When  this  happens,  unless  conununication  can  break  down  the  barriers,  the  results  can 
be  tragic.  Such  is  the  case  in  Ernest  Buckler’s  short  story  “The  First  Born  Son.” 

When  you  write  the  introduetion  to  the  Major  Assignment  of  your  diploma  exam,  use  the 
techniques  with  whieh  you  feel  comfortable;  but  if  you  ean  incorporate  some  of  these  ideas,  they 
might  be  a great  help  to  you.  But  remember  that  the  most  important  thing  is  to  get  your  ideas 
down.  While  your  markers  will  be  impressed  with  a well-planned,  revised,  and  edited  essay  (and 
certainly  marks  are  awarded  for  organization,  style,  and  correctness),  they’re  also  aware  - as  was 
noted  earlier  - that  you’re  writing  under  examination  conditions;  and  they’ll  mark  accordingly. 
As  with  the  Minor  Assignment,  it’s  your  responsibility  to  balance  the  time  you’ve  got  to  write 
against  the  steps  you  know  are  necessary  to  produce  a first-class  essay. 

The  English  30  Information  Bulletin  eontains  a number  of  suggestions  for  writing  the  Major 
Assignment.  What  follows  was  taken  directly  from  the  1994-95  bulletin. 

• Be  sure  that  the  literature  you  write  about  is  appropriate  for  the  topic  and  level  of  discussion. 
Choose  literature  from  the  authorized  list  of  texts  or  works  of  comparable  merit  that  you  know 
well. 

• Focus  your  essay  on  the  controlling  idea  that  you  have  established.  Your  thesis  statement  is 
expected  to  reflect  the  assignment  and  to  direct  the  development  of  your  entire  essay.  Markers 
will  be  looking  for  clear  evidence  that  you  are  responding  to  the  requirements  of  the 
assignment. 

• Avoid  summarizing  the  plot  of  a chosen  literary  work.  Markers  will  be  familiar  with  the  plot 
of  the  selection  you  have  chosen  to  write  about.  You  should  provide  supporting  details  that 
purposefully  relate  to  the  controlling  idea  or  thesis  and  to  the  requirements  of  the  assignment. 

• If  you  discuss  the  film  version  of  literature  you  have  studied,  clearly  indicate  that  it  is  the  film 
version  that  you  are  referring  to. 

• The  assignment  requires  that  your  composition  be  written  in  essay  format. 

At  present  (and  remember,  this  can  change)  the  Major  Assignment  is  scored  according  to  four 
criteria: 


• Thought  and  Detail 

• Organization 

• Matters  of  Choice 


(25%  of  Part  A) 
(15%  of  Part  A) 
(15%  of  Part  A) 


• Matters  of  Correctness  (15%  of  Part  A) 


Total 


(70%  of  Part  A) 
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Again,  a scale  of  1 to  5 is  used  for  grading  in  each  of  these  categories,  and  a response  that  is  too 
short  to  grade  or  entirely  off  topic  receives  no  mark  at  all. 

Your  examination  booklet  contains  ten  lined  pages  for  your  Major  Assignment  as  well  as  space 
for  your  rough  work. 


5.  Turn  back  to  the  Major  Assignment  question  based  on  the  excerpt  from  Wild  Geese.  Allow 
yourself  at  most  two  hours  to  produce  a response  to  this  question.  As  you  did  with 
question  1 , try  to  simulate  actual  examination  conditions  as  much  as  possible,  and  be  sure  to 
allow  yourself  enough  time  to  write  your  response  in  one  sitting. 

Compare  your  response  with  the  one  in  the  Appendix,  Section  3:  Activity  1. 

Before  moving  on  to  a discussion  of  Part  B of  the  diploma  exam,  it  might  help  you  to  read  one  or 
two  actual  student  responses  to  a Major  Assignment  in  Part  A of  a past  exam.  What  follows  are 
two  responses  written  by  students  to  the  Major  Assignment  of  the  June  1991  exam  along  with 
comments  made  by  the  markers.  The  first  response  was  awarded  a score  of  5 in  all  categories 
- truly  an  exceptional  essay  given  the  conditions  under  which  it  was  written.  The  second  was 
given  a score  of  three  in  all  categories,  so  it  can  be  considered  a satisfactory  response.  While 
you  read  these  two  responses,  along  with  markers’  comments,  here  are  a few  points  to  keep  in 
mind: 


• Each  of  these  responses  represents  only  one  approaeh  to  the  assignment.  They  aren’t 
meant  to  give  you  the  “right”  way  to  structure  your  own  response  when  the  time  comes. 
Remember,  they  were  selected  arbitrarily  from  thousands  of  exams. 

• Details  of  the  scoring  criteria  have  changed  somewhat  since  1991  and  may  well  change 
again. 

• The  markers’  scoring  represents  their  assessment  of  the  responses;  you  may  not  entirely 
share  their  views. 

• The  nature  of  the  Major  Assignment  may  have  changed  when  you  come  to  write  your  own 
exam. 
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Here  is  the  Major  Assignment  as  it  appeared  on  the  June  1991  English  30  Diploma  Examination: 

The  power  of  imagination  may  influence  an  individual  in  either  a positive  or  a negative 
manner.  Literature  offers  many  examples  of  ways  in  which  imagination  acts  as  an 
influence  on  individual  lives.  One  such  example  is  the  poem  “The  Song  of  Wandering 
Aengus”  [the  selection  given  at  the  beginning  of  the  exam],  which  uses  imagery  to 
convey  the  idea  that  imagination  becomes  the  central  motivating  force  in  the  speaker’s 
life. 


Write  a composition  based  on  other  literature  you  have  studied  that  examines  the 
influence  of  imagination  in  people’s  lives.  What  idea  does  the  author  develop 
regarding  human  imagination?  Provide  specific  details  from  the  literature  you 
have  chosen  that  will  support  and  develop  your  controlling  idea. 


Now  here,  exactly  as  it  was  written,  is  one  response  to  this 
assignment  deemed  excellent  by  those  who  scored  it.  It’s 
written  on  a work  of  literature  you  haven’t  studied  - the 
short  story  “Horses  of  the  Night”  by  Margaret  Laurence 
(a  writer  with  whom  you  are  familiar).  Even  though  you 
likely  don’t  know  the  story  discussed,  you  should  be  able 
to  appreciate  the  response  for  its  sustained  thesis,  its 
organization,  its  style,  and  the  relative  absence  of 
grammatical  and  mechanical  errors  in  it.  Read  the  essay 
just  to  get  an  idea  of  what  a “5”  response  can  be  like. 


qdOWONQ  w 

A id-  olmMl  lUtai  ta  cm  imiMj^^JMCiJ^d-  cfAXHidk  (Li/imc^  lud-lkeA^  ea/iLf- 

ijeoM-.  cmd  mMiKiikm  id-  ■pAMuded-  tke-  mduUduxii  uJm  peA^e-iued-  tke-  waaIxI 

oAjQmAAA  aA- 

e/>cpeAAeHA^  ij^  (me- op£Md- ipp  kid- mm(£  ili£- mamp 

Ujjeiime,  (2UU(mx:jJ^  at  the-  dxzme-  time-,  tke-  m(iw4xLicii  modi  tea/m  tc^-  accepd  tke  jjCict  tkat  ke- 
coMmt  (xmimue-  to-  Ime  m tlud-  jjCmtadof-  wodM-.  /I  time-  aUtl  occud-  m eacdi  wAuU(JL4x2dd-  t^e- 
wke4d-  ke-Idke  dAoii'jeA-  tkat  tkein-  omce-  jdJsiitaAit  imcUjm/dMm  w-ili  kcuto  t(^  he-  tid/med  m,  ^ 
eA(£tKmcf£-  d^ec^^  (^(Lddt-Uee- mAAc^.  A{dJmAM(ZAd^aA£tJl(UtAe4dA:emkmdJd^ 
‘cd(OdAAA(si^tJdeJ^i(jM  ',  iUMAj/uaied- {AeAap  iUmdIdp  tk^d  (zUkcmciA  tke  pow^ 
pA/uUdeA  midek  pxpddtuAe  cyuoudk  m tke  (didxikood  ipeadA-,  (me  mudt  hte  aMe  tc^  mtecyicde  tkeAe 
d/ieamd-  wdk  tke  koAAimedA-  dAolitip  m GA/leA.  t(i-  dAAiii^  (med-  pxdeidiicii  ad-  cm 
rndmUdlucit.  JlciA4A£mee  eAcpxxmld- (m  tkoA- id^a  tJiAxmx:^  ked- (lidft/zdp  (ekciAA^^ 
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7^  main  cJmnadea  VaneAAa,  at  Ut&  tmdeA  ac^  U^,  ^<544^44^  c^wie  a mls/umt 
imacimaiicm,  oA^  mamf.  cUiMAen  da.  When  t&ld  Juf.  ke/i  mxdtieA  tkai  keA  oideA  auiAm 

QtiAiA  uuii  tie  comincf.  domm  ta  MoMoujaka  jjAom  ^kaUxm-  Qneek  mAtk,  VaneAAa  enc^uieeA 
waik  (^^MeiiuminAj,  eifeA  ijj'  people  could  aetualUp  lioe  upi  tke/ie,  people  who  we/ient  HdhlrnM: 
AUkouc^  ke/i  imxzcpHcdion  iA  a luic^  poet  kee  lijje,  dke  alio-  koA  tke  iealiiUe  eapectalkm 
tkal  kei.  oldeA  couim.  “would  (mhf  look  down  at  ke/i,  due  to  kee  jjulite  ac^.  “ QkuA  piAoued 
keA  wAoncp  upon  tuA  a/iAwal,  and  cont/ia/up  to  ke/i  ewpectalumA,  tke  tall,  kanJAome  lankdp  Imp 
wUtk  tke  kalj^  ilanted  cymp  oipeA  ikoAed,  ^ mt  enhanced  Vaneiiati-  Imxicpmalum  tup  tke 
m-inuitu/ie  totpA  and  otjeclA  that  ke  io  caAejpitLp  cAeated  jjOA  kee.  Gkuii  pAXKiuctbn  tke 
Ump  iaddle  complete  whk  iliAAupA  and  kii-  cnMA-cAeiiAed  tAeind,  and  tke  piAeineincp, 
mAnkituAe  p44ppet  men  ieeeal  a i/eAap  ilAxmcp  imaxpineitMm  ou  k^  alio.  VaneiAa 
adaanceA  IoumaJa  the  ilaepe  eaelip  adoleAcence  when  kee  imeupinalMm  diawA  jjOAlkeA-  aweup 
jpusm  kee  duAlncp  tke  time  keA-  cpAeip-eiped  couAiu  teauei  tke  knlck  dtouie,  and  netuAnA  oA  a 
tAeuieltincp  iedeiman.  ktJken  the  uaeuum  cteaneA  ii-  oAueAliied  tup  Qk/uA,  and  the  jpamALp  ii- 
mt  all  tkat  ecupeA  to  puAckaie,  Vaneiia,  jjull kope,  odidA  “I  tet  ipoultt  iell  a tkouAand, 
QkAU-.  kut  in  keA  mAnd  ike  iealipei  that  a ^ew-  {peanA  taek,  theAe  would  kaue  teen 
oliotuleLp  no  doult  in  ttiAA  comment,  tut  now-,  ike  tenew-  oA  well  oA  ampone  eiie  tkat  ike  did 
not  tetieue  il.  QkAli,  peAceAued  ktp  Vaneiia  oA  tke  oldeA;  ueup  knowledcpakle  and  oApAuncp 
cujAI  encpineeA-to-te,  tecpan  to  jpaJe  ilupklLp  jpom  Vaneiiati  Ujje  oA  keA  once  Aole  model.  Gke 
death  oj-  QAandLmtkeA  QonnoA,  and  tke  tuilh  o^  keA  tAotkeA  kodeAich  ieplaeed  keA 
Imeupinalion  and  deiuie  to  teoA  old  oA  GkiAA,  and  to-  "one  dcup  neipjond  to  kn  dAieuiAionA 
wAth  a iuek  a tuAAt  o^  knowAncpneii  oA  to  totalLp  aitound  klm.  h>ke  AeaUpeA  that  ike  can, 
and  wAH  not  te  tke  iole  peAion  in  kii-  ti^  tkal  wUll  ieceAue  all  kAA  tkouepkt  and  attenlion,  oA 
“dbulckeiA  and  G-ke^jlip'  do. 

Vaneiia  'i-  inneA  coi^tict  to  te  “oA  cpAown  up-  oA  QkAAil  Auni  petAallel  to  keA  couiAn  'i  inneA 
conjjtict  to  tloek  oul  tke  woild  oAound  kim-,  and  euAil  onLp  in  tke  woild  ke  koA  cAealed, 
wkeAe,  oA  a cumI  encpineeA,  ke  waU  tuAld  (pAeat  tAidcpeA  cujjteA  completing  cotlecpe  in  kUinuApiecp. 
Gpendincp  time  in  Gkalloui-  Qieek  wilh  QkAii-  o^pteA  keA  jjatkeAi-  death,  Vaneiia  e^cpeAiencei 
tke  almoit  loncp-jp^Acpotlen  jpelincpA  oj^  alwapA  wantincp  totean  impmilanl  pool  o^  keA  now- 
tujentip-one  ipeoA  old  couAin.  h>ke  now-  tecpini  to  iee,  and  Aealipe  that  QkAii  tiuei,  and 
atwoApA  koA,  tiaed  in  onolkeA  dimeniAon.  /t  dimeniion  in  kii  own  mind.  <Jlii  deiiAe  to  te 
aniptkincp  ke  wanlA  tote,il^ke  juit  puli  kiA  mind  to  it,  “wilt  not  te  jptllplled,  ai  Vaneiia 
iadhp  AealApei,  jpA  ke  wai  toAn  an  un^jOilnnale  ioul,  wheAe  poweihp  and  a non-iupipioAliue 
jjOmilip  ii  a pail  oj-  tke  Up-  ke  loncpA  to  eicape.  h>ocielipi  ipitem-  o^  “kauei  and  kaue  noli' 
kai  almoit  cAuAked  QlnAiA,  dAuUncp  kim  to  a-  toAl  ieioil  oj  enlutincp  in  tke  woA.  Jlii 
euenlual  commitment  to  tke  pAooAncial  menlih  koApikh  wai  dne  to- kiA  inakililAp  to  eou^ 
woaH  in  which  ke,  oA  d AeipiectoA  o^  peAAoni  , jpuAid  il  impAOiiitde  to  cope  wilk  tke 
(pueitionaMe  deedA  0^  a poiAitte  Qod.  AianeiuU,  VaneAia  ii  jpaeed  wilh  tke  panadxpx- o^ 
coAincp,  tut  tAuincp  not  to  coAe  too  muek.  Q>ke  mwtAl  te  atle  to  mteoAole  tke  iadneiA  o^  keA 
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cie<iA  "wJm^  talk  neij^  e^ndddded^  Itm  , cmd  te 

aJjile-t<d(iedjLel(:d^a(ied:yiee(^axxief^^ 
ke/iGdiinUjje.  Va4i£4Axaami£d-t(^te/imd-wd^ 
mken^LaileAtfeanA^,  oA^iUe^  pMii^tln^^idaddJ^^OMxadfCd^ 
m&Ae,  (jeMtLj,  lud  nddldeAdii^,  hack  Uda  the  cadtlmoAd 
hodc. 

Dn^  tkc  j^mai  anaii^AdA,  Hcud/ience  n^d/eali  koddd  tke 
tdd/idunc^  pchd  jjAcam  a cmce  caAhcl^n£e^  ckdJAkxsAd,  to-  tkc 

codd  he  a ueAdf 


(me. 


/\lk^  \ dke  kcppeA-  to  peeko/pA-  hettee  comteif  the  idea 
tkxdakeaJilidflmadfmcai^  tudtkcdpjoekm^ 

d upi,  cmd  Gtpenmcp  upi  a Hew-  packacpe  deatl'^adkai  lA 
eAAeddUal. 


Now,  again  just  as  it  was  written,  here’s  a response  deemed  satisfactory  in  all  categories  by 
markers.  This  response  is  written  on  a work  of  literature  you  do  know  - Death  of  a Salesman. 
Reading  it  should  give  you  the  feel  of  what  one  group  of  markers  consider  a “3”  response  to  be 
like. 


koed-.  dl /uzd  f/ie  fmt/ee  k ed/iee  mcdude  AmJee  a f2e^^ 

fdACkpedA  m- k^.  dn- lAe  pkif  dt)eaiA  61^  a £(zkdmcm- df 
rddMudA  Md/ee,  die  ^dded  (Jua^^ 

/Jad/idaekl  k (demimdkak  die  e/dA<d  die  ima<^Adiak^ 
mam  cHaeaeiee  M/iu^dtamaiid 

^omaei  ccmAdcieAeci  Jumdek^  louieadi  aaedaae  maei. 
awi/rec^Hdla 
amoH 

' man-: 

(^ocd  kedd  and fiopud^  df  wad  dud  weaMHedA- m kid 


f/ef  kkid^dcimaH-  m<udd  mk  (diodii^  fod  kecaude  d 


ofde.  AH  md  imod^mauem  He  eaeH . 

^ came  ad  idle 

he  wad  a- (^Aeak  a ^eeak  daiedman  and  dud  ke  wad  die 
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‘“111  i^yVrt-<i  ■'ii-|i^^»)iiri, --■  ^"^tiiira-'-^'itn  .>■  m 


Jed^.  cJ/e  Uited  ^ fimf.  "7/11^  uiad /ud  iJeal  cimJ  ^/Ud  Ae  ^lui^  ^/ud 

ddeam. 

7/i46iMf/imd  i/m  f27a^  ^JadAJkzcAd  ckX4^d  ii^Ae^ieaed  Heedd  ed/^^ 

de<2/^.  /{/&  o^/m- dee  k/li/f  udm^ /ud  Imofma/im- id  0ia/e //uH(^  i/uzi  ad£^ /u24d ^ 
aecepi  eadied.  OMe(kmmaMmUm/ede/m/elid/Udmi^J/mcia//a//e0ia/ed/o/do^da/ed(m 
(me/dfi.  <7/6diiemd  ujTte^  dAe  ia/ed  imi f2af2ed  cmd  d/adU  ca/c^Ja/mf /e  ma/ed 
Admde/^ /i/e  i/ed  (la^  i/m  f2e(df2/e  iimm  m/ i/ede /&  dee /um  (H' Ae  ciid  ml /todm  emM(^ /ime. 
7/m /du/A- id /m  (Teed  md  ma/e  emm<^  da/ed.  cde  Aad /a /md(Me  ^d(m- Aid  Hei^AAod /a 
emed^moHe^.  cde  i<^M&ded //m  peoA/emd  Ae  ^aee.  J/iAeaU/AAiddedd//i^m/midHCHid 
wmAiek^  (m  cd  dOHcA /a  ma/e  mmm^.  rd/l /di//^  ca^  dee  id  i(d/mdd //i^  mad  mAe^n-di^ 

mad  a pcs!fM/ad  ^ee/Aall  (^diad/ed/kzeA  mAe  cci^^  eadneda  - 

ma/A.  <J/e  deluded /a  dee //i^ ^ mAa/ Am  id  m //m  fddededd/ and /Aid  Jed/ia^ /Aeii 
de/a/icmdAip^  mAieA  moAed  i/ eee^  Aadded  ^ /di//^ /a  aecefd.  /dd/f /a/Ad /a 
deed  m Aid  (Nodt  mimi,  ad  i^ //m  fdeof/e  Ode  dea//f //mde  m ^d(m/ Aim.  d/e  deed  m/ dea/i^ 
//ud //m  peap/e  Ode  ho/ dea/.  /de  dee //to/ m/m^maed /di//^  id  M^^dda/i^ied  Ae  pde/endd. 
dm7/md  oecmaeiee  id  mi/A  Aid /m//ied //eM-.  /de  dee /Aa/ m //m  pidede^/ /di//^  id  mUa/id^ied 
mi/AAid^.  d/e  dcmd  m/ da  aeap/Aiei^ /a  cAampe  dud,  ind/ead /m /AinAd  a^  mAa/ cau/d  Aaee 
AeeM-^Aim.  d/e //ludd  a^ //m /ime /Aa/ Am  cau/d  Aaae  (pme  mi/A //eu /a /Am  fdmpde  ami 
d/diAe  i/ dieA.  d/e  uded  deu /a  Ae  au  ima<pe  a^  mAad  Am  mau/d /a  Ae /iAe  AuA  deed  m/ oppeoaeA 
i/ dea/id/iea//^,  dea/i^imp //ud /tid  peddamdi/f  id  mi /Am  dame  ad  deu'd  id.  d/e  eae^- uded  deu 


/e/Aimp  Aim //ud  i/ id  Od ^ Alim /a  da  d.  7Aid /eadd /a /Am 
u//ima/e  ded/iue/am  a^  At/iA/p  J/amau.  7/  /eadd  /d  Aid 


7u  //m  p/ap  d>ea/A  a^  a £a/edmau //d/Aud  A/d/ed 
demamlAia/ed  /Am  m^/ueeme  a^  aemd  imapirndiem  m 
aam  'd  Ai^.  Af/e  ode  oA/e  /a  dee  /Am  e^-^ec/d  /Am 
imapimdiau  Aiad  cm  /Am  cAtadae/edd.  Ai/e  ode 
a/da  oA/e /a  dee  Ama  i/ ckui- m^/ueMce  cme  m/m^ 
mcme'd/i/e. 
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Part  B:  Reading  (Multiple  Choice) 

Part  B of  the  English  30  Diploma  Examination  is  a 
multiple-choice  exam  designed  to  test  your  ability  to  | 
read,  understand,  interpret,  and  make  inferences  from  ■ 
passages  representing  a variety  of  literary  genres.  ! 
You’ve  been  given  a good  deal  of  practice  with  this 
sort  of  test  throughout  this  course,  so  you  should 
already  be  well  prepared  for  the  real  thing. 

Part  B:  Reading  is  usually  composed  of  seven  or 
eight  pieces  of  literature.  Most  commonly  there  are 
two  poems,  two  short  stories  (or  excerpts  from  longer 
works  of  fiction),  two  pieces  of  nonfiction  (normally 
essays),  and  two  excerpts  from  plays,  one  of  which  is 
usually  Shakespearean.  In  total  there  are  seventy 
multiple-choice  questions  (though  this  number  can 
change),  varying  from  seven  to  ten  questions  per 
piece  of  literature.  Until  1994,  students  had  two  hours  to  finish  the  Part  B exam,  but  since  that 
year  students  have  been  granted  an  extra  half-hour  to  finish. 

You’ve  had  practice  in  answering  multiple-choice  questions  of  the  sort  you’ll  encounter  in 
Part  B,  but  a few  suggestions  at  this  point  might  still  be  helpful.  What  follows  are  ideas  i 

presented  in  the  1994-95  English  30  Information  Bulletin  - ideas  intended  to  help  you  tackle  j 

Part  B of  your  diploma  exam.  | 

ji 

• Be  sure  to  read  the  selection  carefully  and  think  about  it  before  you  attempt  any  of  the  I 

multiple-choice  questions  associated  with  the  reading  selection.  Each  set  of  multiple-  | 

choice  questions  is  designed  to  consider  the  reading  selection  in  a systematic  way.  The  first 
questions  in  the  set  will  help  to  establish  the  context  for  the  entire  set  of  questions.  The  next 
questions  will  ask  about  specific  elements  of  the  selection:  meanings  of  words  or  phrases  or 
figures  of  speech,  effects  of  rhetorical  elements  of  style  or  writer’s  technique, 
characterization,  character  traits  or  attitudes  or  motivations,  relationships 
between  characters,  writers  tone,  etc.  The  last  questions  in  the  set  will  ask 
about  more  global  elements  that  are  best  answered  through  a consideration 
of  the  reading  selection  as  a whole:  main  idea  or  theme  or  thesis,  writer’s 
purpose,  etc. 

• Try  to  establish  the  attitude  of  the  writer  toward  his  or  her  subject.  For 

example,  is  the  writer  being  ironic,  nostalgic,  sympathetic? 

• Be  sure  that  you  understand  the  focus  of  each  question 
before  you  consider  the  possible  “answers.”  (Do  not 
overlook  key  words  in  the  “stem”  of  the  question.) 

• Some  of  the  questions  on  the  exam  are  designed  to  test 
your  powers  of  judgement.  These  questions  include  in 
their  stems  bold-faced  qualifiers  such  as  mainly,  most 
strongly,  most  clearly,  etc.  Choose  the  alternative  that 
best  supports  the  focus  of  the  question. 
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• Work  from  partial  knowledge  when  it  is  appropriate  to  do  so.  If  an  answer  to  a question 
does  not  become  obvious  to  you  immediately,  you  may  want  to  eliminate  the  answers  that 
seem  most  clearly  wrong  and  then  use  your  powers  of  judgement  to  select  an  answer  from 
those  that  remain. 

• Aim  to  extend  your  vocabulary  over  time.  Some  of  the  reading  skills  tested  on  Part  B relate 
directly  to  the  ability  to  decode  word  meaning  through  the  implications  of  context,  prefixes, 
suffixes,  derivatives,  etc.  Since  no  dictionaries  are  allowed  in  the  writing  of  Part  B,  you  will 
have  a distinct  advantage  if  you  develop  your  knowledge  and  skills  in  this  area. 

Here  are  a few  more  very  practical  tips  on  how  to  approach  Part  B of  your  exam.  They  come 
from  teachers  with  many  years  experience  preparing  students  for  this  examination 

• If  a piece  of  literature  you’re  asked  to  read  is  prefaced  with  background  information,  read 
this  information  carefully.  It  may  provide  an  essential  context  for  the  passage  or  poem. 

As  well,  go  to  the  end  of  the  passage  or  poem  and  find  out  who  the  writer  is.  The  exam 
will  usually  tell  you  the  nationality  and  time  period  of  the  writer.  It  may  be  helpful  to  you 
to  know  that  the  poet  is  Canadian  or  Russian  or  that  the  poem  was  written  in  the  1800s  or 
in  1980. 

• Some  students  find  it  useful  to  read  the  questions  (ignoring  the  answers)  before  reading  the 
poem  or  passage.  The  questions  may  give  you  a quick  sense  of  the  main  ideas  or  issues  of 
the  piece  of  literature. 

• When  you  do  begin  reading  the  piece  of  literature,  read  for  meaning  and  ideas.  Don’t  stop 
to  figure  out  every  strange  or  unfamiliar  word.  Your  first  reading  should  be  used  simply  to 
establish  a basic  understanding.  Then  reread  the  passage  to  validate  your  understanding 
or,  perhaps,  to  find  reasons  to  change  your  mind. 

• If  a question  deals  with  the  meaning  of  a section  of  the  poem  or  of  the  whole  of  the  poem 
or  passage,  try  to  think  of  the  correct  answer  without  looking  at  the  answers  offered  by  the 
exam.  Then  look  at  the  possible  answers  to  see  if  one  of  them  confirms  your  initial  guess. 

• Frequently  questions  will  ask  you  to  interpret  a 
phrase  or  line  quoted  from  the  piece  of 
literature.  Line  numbers  are  always  given,  so  be 
sure  to  go  back  to  the  place  in  the  poem  or 
passage  where  the  quotation  occurs.  Read  what 
precedes  and  what  follows  the  quoted  line  or 
lines.  Usually  the  right  answer  can  be 
determined  only  by  understanding  the  context  of 
the  quotation. 

• In  a similar  fashion,  if  the  exam  asks  you  to 
choose  a correct  definition  or  a synonym  for  a 
word  from  the  piece  of  literature,  go  back  to  the 
line  where  that  word  occurs.  Plug  in  each  of  the 
suggested  answers.  Only  then  make  your 
choice.  Don’t  rely  upon  your  memory  of  the 
passage  or  your  general  understanding  of  the 
meaning  of  the  specified  word. 
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• Pay  close  attention  to  words  that  are  emphasized  by  boldface  type  (in  older  exams  they 
were  also  written  in  uppercase  letters).  These  are  words  and  phrases  such  as  “most 
strongly,”  “mainly,”  and  “most  effectively.”  These  words  are  a warning  to  you  that 
most,  if  not  all,  of  the  answers  will  have  some  truth  to  them.  Read  each  answer  carefully. 
Remember,  it  now  becomes  your  task  to  choose  the  best  answer  - the  one  that  best  fits  the 
description. 

• If  you  have  the  time,  one  way  to  help  with  questions  about  which  you’re  uncertain  is  to 
check  for  consistency  in  all  the  answers  you’ve  already  given  on  a particular  piece  of 
literature.  In  particular,  pay  attention  to  the  answers  you’re  sure  are  correct.  These 
answers  may  help  you  make  the  correct  choice  in  a related  question.  Your  interpretation  of 
a poem  should  be  consistent.  Think  again  if  two  of  your  answers  seem  to  contradict  each 
other. 

• As  you  work  your  way  through  the  exam,  don’t  spend  too  much  time  mulling  over 
confusing  or  baffling  questions.  It’s  better  to  move  through  the  exam  at  an  even  pace,  so 
that  you  finish  with  time  to  spare.  As  you  answer  each  question,  put  a mark  beside  every 
question  about  which  you’re  uncertain.  When  you  finish  the  exam,  go  back  and  reconsider 
the  questions  that  gave  you  trouble.  After  rereading  the  poem  or  passage  and  reexamining 
your  other  answers,  change  your  answers  to  the  troublesome  questions  if  it  seems 
reasonable  to  do  so.  Thoughtful  changes  of  mind  always  work  to  your  advantage. 

Because  you’ve  already  worked  through  quite  a number  of  questions  taken  directly  from  Part  B’s 
of  old  diploma  exams,  there  haven’t  been  any  more  such  questions  provided  with  this  activity.  If 
you  do  feel  that  you’d  like  more  practice  at  answering  questions  of  this  type,  you’ll  find  one 
more  in  the  Section  3 Assignment. 

Good  luck  on  your  diploma  exam! 


Activity  2:  - Your  Course  Test 


nThis  activity  is  based  on  the  assumption  that  you’ll  be  required  to  write  a final  test  for  your 

English  30  course.  It’s  possible  that  your  teacher  or  learning  facilitator  won’t  require  you  to  do 

Activity  1 was  able  to  go  into  a good  deal  of  detail  about  the  English  30  Diploma  Exam;  that’s 
because,  though  it  changes  slightly  from  time  to  time,  it  does  remain  essentially  the  same  sort  of 
test  from  year  to  year.  This  isn’t,  however,  true  of  your  course  test.  Its  approach  and  format  will 
be  decided  by  the  institution  in  which  you’re  enrolled  or  by  the  teacher  who’s  setting  it.  For  this 
reason  this  activity  can’t  prepare  you  as  effectively  for  what  you’ll  encounter  on  your  course  test 
as  Activity  1 did  for  the  diploma  exam.  For  that  type  of  specific  information  you  should  contact 
your  teacher  or  learning  facilitator. 
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Of  course  by  this  time  in  your  academic  career  you’ve  likely  written  so  many  English  tests  you 
already  know  pretty  much  just  what  to  expect  on  one,  and  you’ve  probably  developed  your  own 
strategies  for  preparing  for  and  writing  tests  of  this  sort.  For  that  reason  this  activity  will  be 
relatively  short;  it  will  simply  run  through  a few  of  the  basics  about  what  you  might  encounter 
and  what  you  should  probably  study. 

T=  WRITING  FOLDER  - 

In  your  Writing  Folder  respond  to  the  following  idea. 


How  do  you  feel  about  writing  tests? 
Do  you  look  at  it  as  an  exciting 
challenge  ~ a chance  to  show  what 
you  know  and  can  do  ■ or  do  you  just 
feel  discouraged,  intimidated,  and 
perhaps  even  panicky?  Write  about 
your  feelings  and  experiences  when 
taking  tests.  What  was  the  best 
experience  you  ever  had?  What  was 
the  worst?  How  can  you  improve 
your  attitude  toward  test-taking? 


Types  of  Test  Questions 

The  questions  that  normally  appear  on  high  school  English  tests  can  be  classified  under  three 
general  headings: 

• essay  questions 

• short-answer  questions 

• questions  that  require  little  or  no  writing 

Essay  Questions 

Most  English  tests  have  one  or  possibly  two  essay  (or  long-answer)  questions  in  which  you’re 
asked  to  demonstrate  your  thinking  and  writing  abilities  as  you  deal  with  a given  topic.  Most 
often  essay  questions  can  be  classified  under  one  of  two  possible  headings: 

• questions  about  familiar  works  of  literature 

• questions  about  new  works  presented  on  the  test 

Questions  in  which  you’ll  be  asked  to  reflect  on  a text  or  texts  that  you’ve  studied  in  the  course 
as  those  texts  relate  to  a specific  issue  are  much  like  the  Major  Assignments  in  diploma  exams. 
Following  are  two  examples: 
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• Works  of  literature  often  involve  characters  facing  dilemmas.  Think  about  characters 
you  have  encountered  in  literature  you  have  read  for  English  30  who  were  facing 
dilemmas.  Choose  one  or  two  of  these  people  to  write  about.  In  a short  essay  briefly 
describe  the  dilemmas  they  faced  and  how  they  solved  them.  Explain  what  readers  can 
learn  from  these  characters  and  how  they  might  influence  your  own  life.  In  your 
response  be  sure  to  defend  your  ideas  with  specific  references  to  the  work(s)  you  are 
discussing. 

• Writers  of  fiction  strive  to  achieve  the  quality  of  verisimilitude  in  their  works;  they  try 
to  create  believable  plots,  and  characters  who  are  plausible,  consistent,  and  clearly 
motivated.  Select  a work  of  fiction  you  have  read  in  English  30,  and  in  a short  essay 
evaluate  the  degree  to  which  the  writer  achieved  this  goal  of  verisimilitude.  In  your 
response  be  sure  to  illustrate  your  ideas  by  referring  to  specific  details  from  the  work 
itself. 


Most  of  the  advice  given  in  the  preceding  activity  on  how  to  respond  to  a 
Major  Assignment  applies  to  questions  of  this  sort.  Select  your  literature 
carefully;  many  students  make  webs  or  concept  maps  as  a prewriting 
strategy  to  help  them  make  these  selections  and  perhaps  to  see  connections 
among  different  works.  Make  sure  you  have  a clear  and  defensible  thesis 
in  mind,  and  don’t  forget  to  illustrate  it  with  relevant  and  carefully  selected 
examples.  Take  the  time  you  need  to  organize  your  work;  and  remember  to 
structure  your  essay  with  a clearly  defined  introduction,  body,  and 
conclusion.  If  the  question  gives  you  the  option  of  writing  about  several 
works  of  literature,  try  to  limit  your  discussion  to  one  or  two. 

Essay  questions  in  which  you’re  to  respond  to  a new  literary  passage 
presented  on  the  test  are  generally  something  like  the  Minor  Assignments 
of  diploma  exams.  Here  are  two  typical  questions  of  this  sort: 

• In  the  poem  that  follows,  the  speaker  discovers  something  about  herself  and  her 
relationships  with  those  closest  to  her.  Think  of  a time  in  your  own  life  when  you 
made  a similar  discovery,  or  choose  a work  of  literature  from  your  reading  experience 
in  English  30  in  which  a character  makes  such  a discovery.  In  a short  essay,  describe 
the  speaker’s  discovery  in  the  poem  presented  here;  then  relate  it  either  to  the  incident 
in  your  own  life  or  to  the  discovery  made  in  the  selection  you  have  chosen.  Show  how 
the  discoveries  are  related. 

• The  opening  paragraphs  of  a work  of  fiction  invite  readers  into  the  story  and  begin  the 
process  of  creating  a fictional  world  for  them  to  discover.  Carefully  read  the  five 
paragraphs  that  follow  to  learn  about  the  fictional  world  into  which  the  writer  is 
inviting  the  reader.  Describe  that  world.  How  does  it  invite  - or  fail  to  invite  - 
readers  into  it?  Provide  evidence  to  support  your  assertions. 

• In  the  excerpt  that  follows,  the  characters  are  involved  in  a conflict  that  goes  far 
beyond  the  precise  events  they  are  confronting.  In  a short  essay  describe  the 
characters’  conflict,  explaining  as  well  what  motivates  them;  then  suggest  a greater 
issue  that  this  conflict  implies.  Provide  evidence  from  the  selection  and  from  outside  it 
to  support  your  ideas.  Your  outside  evidence  may  be  from  your  own  knowledge  of  the 
world  and/or  from  other  works  of  literature. 
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Note  that  these  three  questions  have  very  different 
purposes.  The  first  asks  for  a personal  response 
to  the  passage  presented  and  offers  two 
alternative  sources  for  that  response  - from 
life  and  from  other  reading.  The  second 
question  is  looking  for  a critical  response  to 
the  fictional  world  created  in  the  opening 
paragraphs  to  a work  of  fiction.  The  third 
asks  you  to  situate  the  passage’s  conflict  in 
a broader  context.  There  are  many  specific 
tasks  that  can  be  assigned  in  this  type  of 
essay  question.  You  might  try  reviewing 
the  assignments  you’ve  done  throughout  this 
course  to  consider  additional  sorts  of  questions. 


Of  course  not  all  the  essay  questions  you’ll  encounter  on  tests  expect  responses  as  complex  or  as 
lengthy  as  these  three  do.  Some,  for  instance,  might  ask  for  character  sketches  or  for  discussions 
of  other  more  specific  aspects  of  a work  of  literature.  Questions  like  these  should  normally  be 
answered  in  essay  format,  complete  with  introductions  and  conclusions,  but  they  don’t  usually 
constitute  what  people  think  of  when  they  hear  the  word  essay.  For  this  reason  some  teachers 
prefer  to  use  the  term  long-answer  questions  when  discussing  questions  of  this  sort. 


In  Activity  1 you  were  given  a number  of  tips  on  how  to  approach  essay  questions  on  Part  A of 
the  diploma  exam.  Here  are  a few  more  general  strategies  you  can  apply  to  any  long-answer 
question: 


• Be  sure  to  take  the  time  you  need  to  read  the  question  carefully  - several  times.  Refer 
back  to  it  frequently  as  you  write  to  make  sure  you’re  staying  on  topic.  One  of  the  most 
common  problems  students  encounter  when  doing  essay  questions  on  tests  is  failing  to 
complete  the  task  as  assigned. 


• Try  underlining  or  highlighting  key  directions  in  the  question.  If  it  helps,  paraphrase  the 
question  in  your  own  words.  You  should  find  that  doing  these  things  will  help  clarify  the 
question  for  you.  As  well,  your  underlining  or  highlighting  will  allow  you  to  keep  quickly 
referring  back  to  the  question  while  answering  it  to  ensure  that  you’re  staying  on  track. 


Take  the  time  you  need  to  plan  your  answer.  Use  the  pre writing  strategies 
that  work  best  for  you.  (Some  teachers  recommend  a three-step  approach: 
brainstorm  ideas,  focus  those  ideas,  and  develop  a plan.)  If  possible 
write  an  outline  and  a rough  draft  of  your  answer.  Be  careful, 
though,  to  leave  enough  time  for  writing  your  final  copy. 

Whenever  a new  idea  occurs  to  you  as  you  write,  take  a moment 
and  write  a note  to  yourself  on  a rough-work  page  so  you  won’t 
forget  it.  Be  sure  to  refer  to  these  notes  later  so  you  won’t 
forget  to  include  all  your  good  ideas. 


Before  writing  the  final  draft  of  your  essay,  check  once  again  to 

see  that  your  answer  addresses  the  question  asked  and  meets  all  its  requirements. 
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• If  you  have  time,  reread  your  response  one  last  time  and  edit  it  for  clarity  and  surface 
errors.  While  markers  never  expect  the  same  standards  on  a test  essay  as  they  normally  do, 
they  will  be  impressed  if  you  manage  to  produce  a clear  composition  with  relatively  few 
errors  in  grammar  and  mechanics. 

Go  back  now  to  the  beginning  of  this  discussion  of  essay  questions  and  reread  the  two  samples 
presented  there  as  examples  of  questions  on  familiar  texts. 

1 . Check  your  understanding  of  the  tasks  expected  of  you  by  paraphrasing  (putting  into  your 
own  words)  each  of  these  questions. 

2.  Pick  one  of  these  question,  give  yourself  half  an  hour  to  forty-five  minutes,  and  compose  a 
response.  Try  to  simulate  test  conditions  as  much  as  possible. 

Compare  your  responses  to  those  in  the  Appendix,  Section  3:  Activity  2. 

Short-Answer  Questions 

Short-answer  questions  are  questions  requiring  responses  that  range  from  a sentence  to  one  or 
two  paragraphs  in  length.  Many  types  of  short- answer  questions  are  available  to  examiners;  one 
of  the  most  important  types  involves  specific  questions  on  a work  of  literature  (or  perhaps  a 
visual  image)  presented  to  students  for  the  first  time.  Examiners  can  use  questions  of  this  sort  to 
test  for  students’  understanding  of  terms  and  concepts  as  well  as  for  their  skills  at  interpreting 
literary  passages. 

Normally  what  matters  most  to  markers  of  short-answer  questions  is  content;  considerations  such 
as  style,  organization,  and  mechanics  usually  take  second  place.  Still,  it’s  always  important  on 
an  English  test  that  you  write  as  clearly  and  as  correctly  as  you  can.  Short-answer  questions  are 
usually  more  concrete  and  specific  than  essay  questions,  but  some  can  ask  for  personal 
interpretations  of  passages.  Remember,  though,  to  back  up  any  interpretations  you  make  with 
specific  details. 

Doubtless  you’ve  answered  hundreds  of  short-answer  questions  throughout  your  academic 
career,  so  you  probably  don’t  need  much  coaching  in  this  department.  For  what  it’s  worth, 
however,  here  are  a few  tips: 

• While  English  teachers  always  welcome  creativity,  short-answer  questions  aren’t  normally 
the  best  place  to  try  to  be  highly  original;  that’s 
simply  because  they  don’t  usually  allow  the  time  and 
space  necessary  to  explain  and  defend  imaginative 
ideas.  It’s  wise  to  concentrate  here  on  showing  the 
markers  what  you  know  and  to  save  those  creative 
ideas  for  a question  format  in  which  you  can 
properly  present  unusual  views. 

• Read  every  question  carefully  and  be  sure  your 
answer  is  exactly  on  target.  Each  short-answer 
question  is  usually  after  something  very  precise;  and 
if  you  don’t  give  your  marker  just  what  he  or  she  is 
looking  for,  chances  are  you  won’t  get  any  credit  for 
your  response. 
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• Be  sure  to  note  how  many  marks  each  question  is  worth,  and  don’t  spend  too  long  on 
questions  worth  relatively  few  marks. 

• Unless  you’ve  been  otherwise  instructed  or  space  simply  doesn’t  allow  it,  it’s  always  a 
good  idea  to  structure  your  responses  in  full  sentences. 

• As  with  any  question,  study  it  - and  any  literary  passage  (or  visual  image)  on  which  it’s 
based  - very  carefully.  If  time  allows,  read  each  question  at  least  twice. 


The  fact  is  that  if  you’ve  faithfully  worked  through  the  activities  throughout  this  course,  you’ve 
had  an  enormous  amount  of  practice  responding  to  short- answer  questions;  but  since  you  can 
never  have  too  much  of  a good  thing,  here’s  one  last  practice  round. 


Experiences 

II 


Turn  to  page  173  of  Literary  Experiences  and  read  the  poem  “Arms  and  the  Boy”  by  English 
writer  Wilfred  Owen.  Then  respond  to  the  short-answer  questions  that  follow. 

3.  One  type  of  figure  of  speech  predominates  in  the  first  two  stanzas  of  this  poem.  Identify  it 
and  provide  two  examples. 

4.  Quote  an  example  of  alliteration  from  “Arms  and  the  Boy.”  What  effect  does  it  create? 


6. 


a.  What  is  the  rhyme  scheme  of  “Arms  and  the  Boy”? 

b.  What  rather  unusual  type  of  rhyme  has  Wilfred  Owen  used  in  this  poem? 

c.  Point  to  the  one  example  of  feminine  rhyme  in  the  poem. 

The  title  of  this  poem  is  derived  from  the  quotation  “Of  arms  and 
the  man  I sing,”  the  first  line  in  the  epic  poem  the  Aeneid.  This 
work  was  written  by  the  Roman  poet  Virgil,  and  it  chronicles  the 
heroic  exploits  of  Aeneas,  the  legendary  founder  of  the  city  that 
was  to  become  Rome.  Knowing  this  allusion  makes  readers  aware 
of  a strong  irony  in  the  title  of  Owen’s  poem.  Explain  this  irony. 

In  a paragraph  or  two  explain  what  message  Wilfred  Owen 
communicates  to  readers  through  his  poem  “Arms  and  the  Boy.” 

In  your  response  refer  to  details  from  the  poem. 


Compare  your  responses  with  those  in  the  Appendix,  Section  3:  Activity  2. 


Questions  That  Require  Little  or  No  Writing 

It’s  unlikely  on  a final  test  at  the  English  30  level  that  you’ll  encounter  much  in  the  way  of 
matching  questions  or  questions  asking  you  to  fill  in  the  blanks.  It’s  more  likely  that  if  your 
teacher  wants  to  test  your  understanding  of  terms  and  concepts,  he  or  she  will  see  how  well  you 
can  apply  these  things  in  essay  and  short-answer  questions.  Still,  such  questioning  techniques 
can’t  be  ruled  out,  and  you  should  consult  your  own  teacher  on  this  matter. 
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By  contrast,  multiple-choice  questions,  as  you’ve  seen,  make  up  a major  component  of  the 
diploma  exam,  and  you  may  well  encounter  more  of  them  on  your  course  test.  Most  often,  these 
will  be  based  on  a literary  passage  like  the  questions  you’ve  been  practising  throughout  the 
course.  Since  you’ve  already  been  given  a good  many  tips  on  dealing  with  questions  of  this  sort, 
it’s  really  unnecessary  to  discuss  them  again  here. 

If  you  do  encounter  questions  like  these  on  your  test,  it’s  a good  idea  to  do  them  before  tackling 
any  essay  questions  or  even  any  short-answer  questions.  Most  students  find  they  can  do  this  sort 
of  work  relatively  quickly,  and  they  like  to  get  these  questions  out  of  the  way  before  getting 
involved  in  work  that  requires  writing  and  planning.  Getting  a few  marks  under  your  belt  right 
off  the  bat  is  also  a good  way  to  calm  those  examination  nerves  and  improve  your  self- 
confidence. 


A Few  Final  Words  of  Advice 

By  the  time  students  reach  English  30,  they’ve  usually  developed  their  own  studying  and  test- 
taking strategies.  This  course,  however,  has  been  written  by  teachers,  and  teachers  can  seldom 
resist  a few  last-minute  instructions.  So  here  goes. 

• As  you  study,  don’t  spend  time  memorizing  things  like  definitions.  Your  teacher  is  far 
more  likely  to  want  to  see  how  well  you  can  apply  your  understanding  of  concepts  to 
literature  than  to  discover  if  you  can  regurgitate  words. 

• Do,  however,  go  through  the  Master  Glossary  in  the  Appendix  to  this  module  and  be  sure 
^ - ^you  understand  and  can  apply  the  terms  and  definitions  given  there. 

• Be  sure  to  come  to  your  exam  and  test  prepared  to  discuss  several  literary  selections 
representing  the  various  genres  you’ve  studied.  Know  the  names  of  the  characters  and  be 
very  familiar  with  conflicts,  symbols,  themes  and  anything  else  significant  in  the  works. 
As  you  study  these  works,  always  keep  asking  yourself  what  questions  an  examiner  might 
ask  on  them. 

• While  you  review  the  literature  in  the  course,  try  to  make  connections  between  different 
works. 

• Prepare  a study  schedule  and  try  hard  to  stick  to  it.  Don’t 
cram  your  studying  all  into  the  night  before  the  test.  (Hov 
many  times  have  you  heard  that  one?)  Try  to  work  things 
so  that  you  can  take  it  easy  that  evening  and  get  a good 
night’s  sleep. 

• Read  through  your  entire  exam  before  setting  to 
work.  Be  sure  you  know  how  many  marks  each 
question  is  worth  and  allot  your  time  accordingly. 

After  that,  keep  a sharp  eye  on  the  clock. 
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• Read  every  question  several  times.  Keep  referring  back  to  the  questions  to  be  sure  you 
haven’t  drifted  off  topic. 

• Don’t  feel  you  have  to  work  through  every  test  in  order.  Do  the  easier  parts  first  and  save 
the  questions  you’re  least  sure  about  until  the  end.  Normally  it’s  wise  to  save  essay 
questions  to  the  end.  (Note  that  Part  A of  the  diploma  exam  is  set  up  so  that  the  Minor 
Assignment  can  serve  as  a warm-up  for  the  Major  Assignment.  It  probably  wouldn’t  be 
wise  to  reverse  the  order  of  these  two  questions.) 

• If  you  finish  an  exam  early,  don’t  just  sit  back  or  leave.  Use  this  time  profitably  to  revise, 
edit,  and  proofread  your  responses. 

• Finally,  think  positively.  Try  to  enjoy  the  whole  experience.  That  adrenalin  rush  you  get 
at  the  time  of  an  exam  can  be  quite  a thrill;  and  if  you’re  well  prepared,  getting  the  chance 
finally  to  put  your  knowledge  down  on  paper  and  to  demonstrate  your  skills  can  be  a 
wonderfully  satisfying  experience. 


==  WRITING  FOLDER  — 

In  your  Writing  Folder  freewrite  about  your  thoughts  as  you  approach  your  final  tests  - 
your  anxieties  and  worries  as  well  as  your  goals  and  hopes. 
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English  30:  Module  8 


Follow-up  Activities  '% 


If  you  found  the  activities  difficult,  you  should  complete  the  Extra  Help.  If  you  understand  the 
concepts  clearly,  you  should  complete  the  Enrichment. 

Extra  Help 

This  section  has  been  intended  to  prepare  you  for  your  final  exams  in  English  30.  You  may  be 
required  to  write  a total  of  three  final  exams  - the  two  parts  of  your  diploma  exam,  which 
together  comprise  50  percent  of  your  final  English  30  mark,  and  a final  course  test,  which,  along 
with  your  year’s  work,  will  comprise  the  other  50  percent. 

Part  A:  Written  Response  of  the  diploma  exam  has  traditionally  consisted  of  a short  literary 
passage  and  two  assignments.  The  Minor  Assignment  has  been  based  directly  on  the  passage 
while  the  Major  Assignment  has  involved  extending  a thematic  element  of  the  passage  and 
relating  it  to  literature  you’ve  studied  in  the  course.  Part  B:  Reading  consists  of  a number  of 
passages  (seven  or  eight)  representing  different  literary  genres.  Each  selection  is  followed  by 
multiple-choice  questions  designed  to  test  your  skills  at  reading  and  understanding  literature, 
including  such  things  as  your  ability  to  make  inferences,  detect  irony,  understand  literary 
devices,  note  the  use  of  symbolism,  and  so  on. 

Because  the  exact  nature  of  the  English  30  Diploma  Exam  changes  from  time  to  time,  it’s  very 
important  that  you  get  hold  of  the  latest  information  available  before  writing  your  exam  so  you’ll 
be  properly  prepared. 

If  you’re  required  to  take  a final  course  test  in  English  30,  your  teacher  or  learning  facilitator  - or 
the  institution  with  which  you’re  enrolled  - will  set  this  test  and  determine  to  what  degree  it  will 
contribute  to  your  school-awarded  mark.  You’ll  have  to  contact  your  teacher  to  learn  what  to 
expect  on  this  test,  but  you  should  probably  come  prepared  to  respond  to  three  general  types  of 
questions:  essay  questions,  short-answer  questions,  and  multiple-choice  questions. 

Because  you’ve  likely  written  many  typical  course  tests  in  the  English  courses  you’ve  taken  in 
the  past,  and  because  the  nature  of  the  English  30  course  test  will  vary  depending  on  the  school 
in  which  you’re  enrolled,  this  Extra  help  will  focus  on  the  diploma  exam. 

As  you’ve  seen,  the  Minor  Assignment  in  Part  A of  your  diploma  exam  will  likely  ask  you  what 
the  literary  passage  presented  in  the  exam  says  to  you  about  a specific  subject;  in  the  example 
given  in  Activity  1,  this  subject  was  people’s  desire  to  escape.  Then  the  Major  Assignment  will 
ask  you  to  write  an  essay  from  literature  you’ve  read  that  deals  with  the  same  subject  (unless, 
remember,  the  examination  format  has  changed  since  this  course  was  written).  To  give  you  a 
better  idea  of  the  sorts  of  topics  you  might  encounter  when  you  write,  what  follows  is  a brief 
sampling  of  some  of  the  ones  that  have  appeared  on  actual  exams.  It’s  highly  unlikely  that  any 
of  them  will  repeat,  and  of  course  the  literary  selections  themselves  will  always  be  different;  but 
this  list  may  help  you  anticipate  the  sort  of  thing  you’ll  probably  have  to  deal  with  when  you 
come  to  write  your  own  diploma  exam. 


the  effect  of  adversity  on  the  human  spirit 

dreams,  goals,  or  ideals 

decisions 


isolation 

limitations 

challenge 
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• the  outsider  • choices 

• the  struggle  to  maintain  identity  through  commitment  to  a belief,  cause,  or  goal 

Now  for  a bit  of  a challenge.  The  literary  selection  presented  in  the  Written  Response  part  of  the 
English  30  Diploma  Exam  for  January  1995  was  considered  by  some  students  to  be  rather  more 
difficult  than  some  to  understand.  Here’s  the  selection  - a poem  by  Canadian  poet  Gaston  Miron 
- and  the  Minor  Assignment  based  on  it: 

HERITAGE  OF  SADNESS' 

Sad  and  confused  among  the  fallen  stars 
pale,  silent,  nowhere  and  afraid,  a vast  phantom 
here  is  this  land  alone  with  itself  and  winds  and  rocks 
a land  forever  lost  to  the  sun  of  its  birth 
a beautiful  body  drowned  in  mindless  sleep 
like  water  lost  in  a barren  thirst  of  gravel 

I see  it  bridled  by  chances  and  tomorrows 
showing  its  face  in  the  dreams  of  anguished  men 
whenever  it  bums,  in  wastes  and  undergrowth  of  bracken 
whenever  it  bums,  in  poplars  old  in  years  and  neglect, 
the  wasted  chlorophyll  of  its  abortive  love 
or  whenever  the  will  to  be  sleeps  in  the  sail  of  its  heart 

bowed  down,  it  awaits  it  knows  not  what  redemption 
among  these  landscapes  walking  through  its  stillness 
among  these  rags  of  silence  with  eyes  of  the  dying 
and  always  this  ruined  smile  of  a poor  degraded  future 
always  the  slashing  of  paddles  in  the  dark 
and  horizons  fading  in  a drift  of  promises 

despoiled,  its  only  hope  is  a vacant  lot’s 

cold  of  cane  talking  with  cold  of  bone 

unease  of  the  rust,  the  quick,  the  nerves,  the  nude 

and  on  its  livid  back  the  blows  of  heated  knives 

it  looks  at  you,  worked  out,  from  the  depths  of  its  quarries 

and  out  of  the  tunnels  of  its  abstraction  where  one  day 

it  surrendered  and  lost  forever  the  memory  of  man 

winds  that  shuffle  the  lots  of  precedence  by  night 
winds  of  concourse,  winds  with  solar  eyes 
telluric* *  winds,  winds  of  the  soul,  universal  winds 
come  couple,  o winds,  and  with  your  river  arms 
embrace  this  face  of  a ruined  people,  give  it  the  warmth 
and  the  abundant  light  that  rings  the  wake  of  swallows 

Gaston  Miron 
Canadian  poet 
Translated  by  Fred  W.  Cogswell 


' Editions  TYPO  for  the  poem  “Heritage  of  Sadness,”  written  by  Gaston  Miron  and  translated  by  Fred  W.  Cogswell,  from  La  vie 
agonique.  Reprinted  by  permission  of  Editions  TYPO. 

* telluric  - of  the  earth 
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MINOR  ASSIGNMENT:  Reader’s  Response  to  Literature 

(Suggested  time:  approximately  1/2  hour) 

Through  his  description  of  a landscape  and  its  people,  Gaston  Miron  in  his  poem  “Heritage  of 
Sadness”  suggests  the  effect  of  adversity  on  the  human  spirit. 


What  does  the  poem  “Heritage  of  Sadness”  convey  to  you  about  the  effects  of 
adversity  on  the  human  spirit?  Support  your  ideas  and  impressions  with  reference  to 
specific  details  from  the  poem. 


How  would  you  have  reacted  to  this  assignment  in  an  examination  situation?  Would  you  have 
panicked?  Of  course  if  you  do  find  yourself  confronted  with  a particularly  challenging  passage 
like  this  one,  bear  in  mind  that  things  aren’t  as  bad  as  they  seem. 


Not  as  bad  as  they  seem!  But  I 
really  don’t  think  I understand 
the  poem,  and  I know  it  would  be 
even  worse  in  an  exam  situation. 


( 

But  think  of  what  you  do  know,  Wes.  First,  you  know 

that  the  question  is  about  the  effects  of  adversity  on 
the  human  spirit.  And  you’re  told  that  the  poet 
suggests  these  effects  through  “his  description  of  a 
landscape  and  its  people.  ” You  also  should 
remember  that  there’s  still  a subjective  element  in 
the  Minor  Assignment;  you’re  asked  what  the  poem 
conveys  to  you  about  the  topic  of  the  question. 


And  I suppose  a rather  complex  poem  like  this  one  is  more 
open  than  some  passages  would  be  to  a variety  of  personal 
interpretations.  I mean,  markers  might  be  more  willing  than 
sometimes  to  accept  a lot  of  different  ideas. 
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Exactly  - as  long  as  your  ideas  aren’t  completely  off  the  wall 
and  you’re  able  to  defend  them  with  specific  references. 

Your  comments  about  the  markers  is  important,  Katrin. 
Remember,  they’re  fully  aware  when  a literary  selection  is 
a challenging  one,  and  they’ll  reflect  that  awareness  in 
their  marking.  [ 


If  you  do  find  yourself  facing  a passage  you  find  difficult  to  interpret,  don’t  panic.  Learn  what 
you  can  from  the  question,  reread  the  selection  several  times,  focus  on  some  aspect  of  the 
passage  that  really  does  say  something  to  you,  marshall  the  references  you’ll  need  to  support 
your  ideas,  and  start  drafting  your  response.  Chances  are  everybody  else  is  in  the  same  boat,  and 
your  markers  will  be  well  aware  of  the  difficulty  level  of  the  reading. 

1.  Test  yourself.  Compose  a response  to  this  minor  assignment,  simulating  examination 
conditions  as  best  you  can. 

2.  Now  here’s  the  Major  Assignment  taken  from  this  same  exam.  Once  more,  try  simulating 
examination  conditions  and  respond  to  this  question.  If  you  possibly  can,  enlist  the  help  of  a 
study  partner  and  mark  each  other’s  work.  Use  the  marking  criteria  presented  in  the 
Appendix  to  Activity  1 . 

MAJOR  ASSIGNMENT:  Literature  Composition 

(Suggested  time:  approximately  1 1/2  to  2 hours) 

Much  of  literature  explores  the  effect  of  adversity  on  the  human  spirit.  The  course  of  individual 
lives  is  determined  largely  by  the  degree  to  which  their  hopes  and  purposes  prevail  against 
adverse  conditions,  circumstances,  or  events. 


Write  an  essay  based  on  literature  that  you  have  studied  in  which  the  author 
examines  the  effect  of  adversity  on  the  human  spirit.  What  idea(s)  does  the  author 
develop  regarding  the  effect  of  adversity  on  the  human  spirit?  Develop  your 
essay  by  providing  specific  supporting  details  from  the  literature  that  you  have 
chosen. 


Guidelines  for  Writing 

• Choose  your  selection  from  relevant  short  stories,  novels,  plays,  poems,  other  literature,  or 
films  that  you  have  studied  in  your  high  school  English  classes.  You  must  discuss 
literature  other  than  the  poem  provided  in  this  examination  booklet. 

• Focus  your  essay  on  your  controlling  idea  regarding  adversity  and  the  human  spirit. 
Markers  will  be  looking  for  evidence  that  you  are  responding  to  the  requirements  of  the 
assignment  as  you  develop  and  support  your  controlling  idea. 

• Organize  your  composition  so  that  your  ideas  are  clearly  and  coherently  developed. 

Compare  your  responses  with  those  in  the  Appendix,  Section  3:  Extra  Help. 
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Enrichment 

This  section  has  tried  to  prepare  you  for  your  final  exams  in  English  30,  but  what  happens  after 
that?  Perhaps  you’ll  continue  your  English  studies  at  university,  but  for  most  people  formal 
classes  in  English  end  when  - or  shortly  after  - they  finish  high  school.  Whether  or  not  you  go 
on  to  future  studies  in  English,  it’s  important  to  keep  developing  your  skills  as  a user  of 
language.  In  whatever  walk  of  life  you  find  yourself  in  future  years,  your  communications  skills 
- your  ability  to  acquire,  process,  and  transmit  knowledge  - will  be  of  tremendous  importance. 

What  follows  are  simply  some  daily  activities  you  can  use  to  help  further  your  development  as  a 
user  of  language.  You  won’t  find  anything  terribly  new  or  profound  in  this  discussion,  but  the 
ideas  do  have  the  merits  of  being  easy  to  implement  and  remarkably  effective. 

Reading 

Try  to  get  into  the  habit  (if  you  aren’t  already  in  it)  of  spending  some  time  each  day  reading  for 
pleasure.  This  can  become  more  and  more  difficult  as  you  get  older  and  go  out  into  the  work 
world  - and  perhaps  have  a family  - but  it’s  well  worth  making  an  effort  to  do.  Some  people 
like  getting  up  half  an  hour  or  an  hour  earlier  than  they  otherwise  would  and  enjoying  a 
wonderful  time  all  their  own  with  a good  book  or  a favourite  magazine.  Others  like  to  crawl  into 
bed  at  night  for  a read;  this  is  a wonderful  way  to  go  to  sleep,  though  reading  when  you’re 
drowsy  isn’t  always  the  most  effective  way  of  developing  your  language  skills. 

Try  for  a variety  in  what  you  read  - both  escape  and  interpretive  literature,  both  fiction  and 
nonfiction.  By  all  means  read  what  you  enjoy,  but  try  as  well  to  attempt  something  new  and 
different  from  time  to  time.  If  a volume  seems  too  challenging,  force  yourself  to  continue  at 
least  one  chapter  longer  than  you  otherwise  would. 

Keep  your  eye  on  the  current  best-seller  lists,  but  don’t  limit  yourself  to  whatever’ s popular  at 
the  moment.  Ask  people  you  know  for  titles  of  books  they’ve  enjoyed  and  keep  a list  of  these 
titles  for  future  reading.  In  turn,  pass  your  favourite  books  on  to  friends,  and  talk  about  ones 
you’ve  read  in  common. 

Try  to  have  a dictionary  handy  when  you  read,  and  keep  a vocabulary  list  of  new  words  you 
encounter  that  seem  interesting  or  useful.  If  you  can,  use  these  words  a few  times  in 
conversation  on  the  days  on  which  you  discover  them.  Periodically  review  your  list  to  refresh 
your  new  vocabulary. 

Read  aloud  to  people  who  will  listen.  Try  reading 
juicy  or  interesting  newspaper  articles  to  your 
friends.  Read  a novel  to  a family  member  or 
friend  when  driving  long  distances  (though 
this  practice  isn’t  recommended  when 
you’re  the  driver).  Some  families  are 
rediscovering  the  old  practice  of 
gathering  in  the  livingroom  or  kitchen 
in  the  evening  and  listening  to  one 
member  read  a good  book  aloud;  this 
idea  may  sound  antiquated  at  first,  but 
you  just  might  find  that  it  makes  a 
refreshing  change  from  TV  watching. 
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Speaking/Listening 

If  you’re  normally  in  contact  with  people  during  the  day,  you’ll  constantly  be  practising  your 
listening  and  speaking  skills  whether  you  know  it  or  not.  Keep  an  eye  on  yourself  in  such 
situations  and  try  to  become  more  aware  of  your  own  strengths  and  weaknesses.  Work  at 
improving  the  areas  in  which  you’re  weak;  for  instance,  if  you  frequently  catch  your  mind 
wandering  while  someone’s  speaking  to  you  (and  it’s  amazing  how  many  of  us  can  nod  and 
smile  appropriately  throughout  a conversation  while  hardly  listening  at  all),  try  to  stop  yourself 
and  focus  your  attention.  Take  note  of  times  when  you  become  impatient  with  a speaker,  start 
interrupting,  or  are  too  wrapped  up  in  your  own  thoughts  to  see  that  person’s  viewpoint. 

Take  advantage  of  whatever  opportunities  you  get  to  hear  public  speakers  - at  meetings,  lectures, 
weddings,  conferences,  banquets  and  so  on. 

What  techniques  can  you  learn  from 
watching  them?  What  problems  can  you 
learn  to  avoid?  Similarly,  get  into  the 
habit  of  observing  people  in  daily 
conversation.  Who  are  the  good 
communicators?  What  is  it  about  the  way 
they  speak  and  listen  that  makes  you  see 
them  this  way?  What  can  they  teach  you? 

Whenever  you  work  with  a group  of 
people,  stop  to  reflect  on  your  own 
participation.  What  did  you  do  to  enhance 
cooperation  and  understanding  within  the 
group?  Try  not  to  shy  away  from  public- 
speaking opportunities  even  (especially?) 
if  you  find  this  sort  of  thing  difficult. 

Like  anything  else,  the  more  you  do  it,  the 
easier  it  becomes. 


Writing 

Keep  on  writing.  If  you  can,  keep  up  your  Writing  Folder  or  begin  a diary.  Even  ten  minutes  a 
day  can  lead  to  tremendous  development  in  your  writing  skills  if  you  keep  it  up  regularly.  Why 
not  begin  a journal  (it  could  even  be  an  electronic  journal)  like  the  one  Joan  Didion  described  in 
her  essay  “On  Keeping  a Notebook”?  In  it  you  could  describe  passing  observations,  capture  on 
paper  people  you  meet,  re-create  powerful  moments  in  your  life,  let  off  steam  in  emotional 
outbursts  (that  no  one  but  you  need  know  of),  or  philosophize  about  any  topic  that  floats  into 
your  mind. 

Get  into  the  habit  of  carrying  a pen  and  pad  with  you  wherever  you  go.  You’ll  be  surprised  at 
the  scraps  of  time  you’ll  find  during  the  day  when  you  can  write  down  your  thoughts  and 
observations  - for  instance,  waiting  at  a bus  stop,  in  a car,  or  at  the  dentist’s  office.  You  can  get 
all  sorts  of  ideas  this  way  for  lengthier  pieces.  Polish  your  favourite  pieces  and  add  them  to  your 
folder.  If  you  find  you  really  enjoy  this  sort  of  activity,  see  if  you  can  take  a creative-writing 
course  through  a local  continuing-education  centre. 
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Viewing 

More  and  more  we’re  living  in  a society  in  which  it’s  crucial  that  we  be  visually  literate.  What 
can  you  do  to  improve  your  skills  in  this  area?  The  main  thing  is  just  to  try  to  be  constantly 
aware  of  the  methods  and  techniques  people  like  advertisers  and  moviemakers  use  to  manipulate 
your  emotions  and  control  your  reactions.  Whenever  you  watch  television  or  go  to  a movie,  try 
to  do  your  viewing  critically.  Don’t  just  accept  what  you  see;  ask  why  it  was  done  this  way  - 
what  effect  was  achieved  by  using  this  lighting  or  that  camera  angle  or  such-and-such  piece  of 
music  in  the  background. 

Here  are  a few  ideas  that  can  help  you  with  your  critical  viewing  skills  when  you  watch  a typical 
prime-time  TV  show: 

• Pick  out  all  the  gender-role  stereotypes. 

• Identify  formula  plots  and  stock  characters. 

• Count  the  number  of  acts  of  violence. 

• Determine  the  show’s  target  audience  and  what  it’s  selling  to  that  audience. 

• See  if  you  can  correctly  predict  the  show’s  outcome. 

• Try  to  rate  each  of  the  following  on  a scale  of  1 to  10: 

- each  actor 

- the  script 

- the  camera  techniques 

- the  music 

Why  not  challenge  yourself  by  expanding  your  movie-watching 
horizons?  If  you  can,  take  in  a foreign  film  once  in  a while  or  pick 
up  a videotape  you  ordinarily  would  consider  a bit  too  weird  or 
artsy.  Who  knows,  you  just  might  develop  a taste  for  films  that 
challenge  your  preconceived  ideas  of  the  world  or  force  you  to  see 
things  just  a little  bit  differently.  This 
doesn’t  mean  you  should  start  feeling  that 
those  action  movies  or  romantic  films 
you’ve  always  enjoyed  are  now  beneath 
you;  it  just  means  that  everyone  has  the 
potential  to  grow,  and  we  should  all  work 
at  broadening  our  horizons  whenever  we  can. 

There’s  no  written  exercise  in  this  Enrichment 
activity.  The  principal  message  of  the  activity  is 
simply  that  you  should  treat  every  language  situation  that  occurs  in  your  daily  life  as  a learning 
experience.  Actively  seek  ways  to  work  reading  and  writing  into  your  schedule,  no  matter  how 
busy  it  is.  Use  every  conversation,  meeting,  or  social  encounter  as  an  opportunity  to  practise 
language  skills.  People  who  make  language  arts  a lifelong  pursuit  enjoy  the  rewards  of  effective 
communication,  clear  perception,  and  the  intellectual  and  aesthetic  pleasures  of  literature. 
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Conclusion 

In  this,  the  last  section  of  your  English  30  course,  you’ve  been  prepared  for  your  final  exams. 
Because  not  all  students  will  be  required  to  write  a final  course  test,  and  because  the  nature  of 
this  test  will  vary  according  to  the  institution  in  which  you’re  enrolled,  emphasis  has  been  placed 
here  on  the  diploma  exam,  which  will  be  the  same  for  all  students  writing  it  at  the  same  time. 
This  examination  does,  however,  change  somewhat  over  time;  so  be  sure  to  obtain  current 
information  before  you  finally  sit  down  to  write. 

If  you’ve  worked  through  this  section  faithfully,  though,  rest  assured  that  you’ve  had  a good 
preparation  for  the  exams  that  lie  ahead  of  you.  Good  luck! 


ASSIGNMENT  — — - — - 

In  your  Assignment  Booklet  complete  the  assignment  for  this  section. 


MODULE  SUMMARY 

Module  8 has  had  a rather  practical  slant.  Section  1 dealt  with  persuasive  writing,  and  among 
other  things  it  ran  through  the  basics  of  putting  together  a job  application  with  a resume  and 
covering  letter.  In  Section  2 you  began  to  prepare  for  the  end  of  your  English  30  course  by 
putting  together  a portfolio  of  your  best  writing  and  working  at  making  connections  among  the 
various  works  of  literature  you’ve  read  throughout  the  course.  Finally,  Section  3 tried  to  prepare 
you  for  the  exams  that  await  you  at  the  end  of  the  course  - and  that’s  almost  where  you  are  now; 
all  that  stands  between  you  and  your  final  tests  is  the  assignment  for  this  section. 

But  while  this  module  was  principally  devoted  to  rounding  things  off  and  preparing  you  for  the 
end  of  the  course,  it’s  really  also  launching  you  into  your  new  career  - as  someone  who  will 
continue  to  grow  as  a user  of  language.  The  writers  of  this  course  wish  you  good  luck  on  your 
final  exams  and  in  your  career  of  a lifelong  pursuit  of  growth  as  a language  user. 


COURSE  SURVEY  FOR  ENGLISH  30 


Please  evaluate  this  course  and  return  this  survey  with  your  final  module  assignment.  This  course  is  designed 
in  a new  distance  learning  format^  so  we  are  interested  in  your  responses.  Your  constructive  comments  will  he 
greatly  appreciated,  as  future  course  revisions  can  then  incorporate  any  necessary  improvements. 

Name  Age  □ under  19  □ 19  to  40  □ over  40 

Address  File  No.  

Date  


Design 

1.  This  course  contains  a series  of  student  module  booklets.  Do  you  like  the  idea  of  separate  booklets? 


2.  Have  you  ever  enrolled  in  a correspondence  or  distance  learning  course  that  arrived  as  one  large  volume? 
' □ Yes  □ No  If  yes,  which  style  do  you  prefer? 


3.  The  student  module  booklets  contain  a variety  of  self-assessed  activities.  Did  you  find  it  helpful  to  be  able  to 
check  your  work  and  have  immediate  feedback? 

□ Yes  □ No  If  yes,  explain. 


1 

I 4.  Were  the  questions  and  directions  easy  to  understand? 
! □ Yes  □ No  If  no,  explain. 
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5.  Each  section  contains  follow-up  activities.  Which  type  of  follow-up  activity  did  you  choose? 

□ mainly  Extra  Help 

□ mainly  Enrichment 

□ a variety 

□ none 

Did  you  find  these  activities  beneficial? 

□ Yes  □ No  If  no,  explain. 


6.  Did  you  understand  what  was  expected  in  the  assignment  booklets? 
□ Yes  □ No  If  no,  explain. 


7.  The  course  materials  were  designed  to  be  completed  by  students  working  independently  at  a distance.  Were 
you  always  aware  of  what  you  had  to  do? 

□ Yes  □ No  If  no,  provide  details. 


8.  Suggestions  for  audiocassette  and  videocassette  activities  may  have  been  included  in  the  course.  Did  you 
make  use  of  these  media  options? 

□ Yes  □ No  Comment  on  the  lines  below. 


Course  Content 

1.  Was  enough  detailed  information  provided  to  help  you  learn  the  expected  skills  and  ojectives? 
□ Yes  □ No  Comment  on  the  lines  below. 
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2.  Did  you  find  the  work  load  reasonable? 
□ Yes  □ No  If  no,  explain. 


3.  Did  you  have  any  difficulty  with  the  reading  level? 
□ Yes  □ No  Please  comment. 


4.  How  would  you  assess  your  general  reading  level? 

□ poor  reader  □ average  reader  □ good  reader 

5.  Was  the  material  presented  clearly  and  with  sufficient  depth? 

□ Yes  □ No  If  no,  explain. 


General 

1.  What  did  you  like  least  about  the  course? 


2.  What  did  you  like  most  about  the  course? 


Additional  Comments 
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Only  students  enrolled  with  the  Alberta  Distance  Learning  Centre  need  to  complete  the  remaining 
questions. 

1 .  Did  you  contact  the  Alberta  Distance  Learning  Centre  for  help  or  information  while  doing  your  course? 

□ Yes  □ No  If  yes,  approximately  how  many  times?  

Did  you  find  the  staff  helpful? 

□ Yes  □ No  If  no,  explain. 


2.  Were  you  able  to  fax  any  of  your  assignment  response  pages? 

□ Yes  □ No  If  yes,  comment  on  the  value  of  being  able  to  do  this. 


3.  If  you  mailed  your  assignment  response  pages,  how  long  did  it  take  for  their  return? 


4.  Was  the  feedback  you  received  from  your  correspondence  or  distance  learning  teacher  helpful? 
□ Yes  □ No  Please  comment. 


Thanks  for  taking  the  time  to  complete 
this  survey.  Your  feedback  is  important 
to  us.  Please  return  this  survey  with  your 
final  module  assignment. 


Instructional  Design  and  Development 
Alberta  Distance  Learning  Centre 
Box  4000 
Barrhead,  Alberta 
T7N  1P4 
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English  30:  Module  8 


Master  Glossary 

aesthetic:  relating  to  beauty  rather  than  practicality 

alliteration:  the  repetition  of  consonant  sounds, 
especially  at  the  beginnings  of  words 

allusion:  in  literature,  a reference  to  someone  or 

something  with  which  the  writer  assumes  readers  will 
be  familiar 

ambiguity:  a play  on  two  meanings  the  same  word  may 
have 

analogy:  a comparison 

anapestic  foot:  a metrical  foot  in  which  two  unaccented 
syllables  are  followed  by  an  accented  one 

anecdote:  a very  short  story  relating  one  specific  event 

antagonist:  the  force  the  story’s  protagonist  must 
overcome  to  achieve  his  or  her  want,  need,  or  goal 

antecedent  action:  events  relating  to  a work  of 

literature  but  which  occurred  before  the  action  begins 

anthology:  a collection  of  literary  selections  by  a variety 
of  writers 

anticlimax:  a sudden  shift  from  something  important  to 
something  trivial 

apostrophe:  in  a work  of  literature,  the  addressing  of  an 
object  or  absent  person 

article:  a formal  expository  essay  that  presents  readers 
with  an  argument 

articulate:  speak  distinctly 

artistic  unity:  in  writing,  the  quality  of  every  element  in 
a work  of  literature  being  essential  to  the  writer’s 
purpose 

aside:  a short  speech  in  a play  that  is  heard  only  by  the 
audience,  not  other  characters 

autobiographical:  concerning  the  writer’s  own  life 

black  humour:  humour  derived  from  topics  normally 
considered  decidedly  unfunny  - usually  death 


body  language:  the  use  of  bodily  postures  and  gestures 
to  convey  meaning 

brainstorming:  generating  as  many  ideas  as  possible 
without  restraint  or  criticism 

cacophonous:  possessing  cacophony 

cacophony:  the  effect  created  by  harsh,  unpleasant 
sounds 

cadence:  a sequence  of  stressed  and  unstressed  syllables 
that  creates  a rhythm 

caricature:  a deliberate  satirical  exaggeration  of  a 
person’s  characteristics 

catastrophe:  the  point  in  a tragedy  where  diaster  strikes 
and  the  protagonist  dies 

catharsis:  the  purification  of  the  emotions  by  way  of 
release  and  renewal 

character  foil:  a character  whose  traits  contrast 

noticeably  with  those  of  another  character,  thereby 
emphasizing  that  other  character’s  traits 

choral  speaking:  an  oral  reading  of  a poem  in  which  a 
number  of  voices  take  part 

clause:  a word  grouping  that  has  a subject  and  predicate 
(or  verb) 

cliche:  a once-powerful  expression  that  has  lost  its 
meaning  through  overuse 

climax:  the  great  turning  point  of  a work  of  fiction;  the 
point  of  highest  tension 

closet  dramas:  plays  meant  to  be  read  rather  than 
performed 

coherence:  in  writing,  the  clear  connection  of  ideas  and 
details 

colloquialism:  a familiar,  conversational  expression 

column:  an  article,  usually  expressing  the  writer’s 
opinion,  that  forms  part  of  a regular  series  in  a 
magazine  or  newspaper 


blank  verse:  unrhymed  iambic  pentameter 
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comic  relief:  a humorous  scene  designed  to  ease  the 
tension  in  an  otherwise  serious  play 

comma  splice:  two  or  more  independent  clauses  joined 
with  a comma 

complication:  the  rising  action  of  a plot;  the  part  of  the 
plot  in  a work  of  literature  in  which  the  conflict  gets 
going  and  begins  to  develop 

composition:  in  art,  the  arrangement  of  the  elements  of  a 
work  to  create  an  aesthetic  effect 

compression:  in  writing,  the  reduction  of  the  number  of 
words,  usually  resulting  in  an  intensification  of 
meaning 

conclusion:  in  a tragedy,  the  short  scene  at  the  end  that 
foreshadows  what  will  happen  now  that  the  protagonist 
is  dead 

conflict:  in  literature,  the  struggle  between  the 
protagonist  and  an  opposing  force 

connotation:  a suggested  meaning  associated  with  a 
, word’s  literal  meaning 

connotative:  having  suggested,  or  associated,  meanings 

covering  letter:  a letter  accompanying  a resume  in 

which  the  writer  asks  to  be  considered  for  employment 

crisis:  the  climax  or,  more  precisely,  the  situation  that 
brings  about  the  climax,  in  a work  of  literature 

critical  essay:  an  essay  that  offers  an  analysis  of  one  or 
more  aspects  of  a work  of  literature  and  an  evaluation 
of  the  work’ s impact 

critique:  a critical  appraisal 

dactylic  foot:  a metrical  foot  in  which  an  accented 
syllable  is  followed  by  two  unaccented  ones 

denotation:  the  literal  meaning  of  a word 

denouement:  the  resolution  or  working  out  of  the  events 
in  a work  of  fiction 

dependent  clause:  see  subordinate  clause 

deux  ex  machina  ending:  an  implausible,  contrived 
ending  to  a story 


diction:  the  choice  of  words  and  level  of  language  in 
speaking  or  writing 

dilemma:  a situation  in  which  a character  is  faced  with  a 
choice  between  two  equally  undesirable  alternatives 

direct  presentation  of  character:  a method  of 

revealing  characters’  personalities  by  directly  telling 
readers 

drafting:  writing  a first  version 

dramatic  irony:  a form  of  irony  in  which  there  is  a 
discrepancy  between  what  a character  believes  and 
what  the  audience  knows  to  be  true 

dramatic  purpose:  the  precise  purpose  served  by  each 
scene  in  a play  - for  instance,  to  develop  plot,  to  reveal 
theme,  or  to  develop  character 

dynamic  character:  a fictional  character  who  undergoes 
a significant  change  in  outlook,  belief,  or  attitude 

editing:  in  writing,  the  process  of  correcting  grammatical 
problems  and  surface  errors  like  capitalization, 
spelling,  and  punctuation 

editorial:  a newspaper  article  that  presents  the  opinions  of 
the  editor  or  publisher 

emphasis:  in  writing,  the  stressing  of  central  ideas  or 
words  through  placement,  repetition,  or  other  methods 

end  rhyme:  rhyme  occurring  in  the  final  syllable(s)  of 
two  or  more  lines  of  poetry 

epistolary:  written  as  a series  of  letters 

escape  fiction:  fiction  intended  chiefly  to  entertain, 
providing  little  or  no  insight  and  usually  emphasizing 
plot  and  action 

essay:  a short  piece  of  nonfictional  writing  in  which  an 
author  presents  a viewpoint  on  a subject  in  a personal 
way 

eulogy:  a speech  that  praises  a person 

euphemism:  a mild,  indirect  way  of  expressing 

something  - for  example,  saying  someone  passed  away 
instead  of  died 

euphonious:  possessing  euphony 
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euphony:  the  effect  created  by  light,  harmonious  sounds 

exposition:  the  conveying  of  background  information  to 
an  audience 

expressive  writing:  informal,  often  experimental 

writing  that  explores,  reflects  on,  and  expresses  ideas 
and  feelings 

extended  metaphor:  a direct  comparison  in  which  the 
writer  develops  several  similarities  between  two  unlike 
things 

fable:  a short  fictional  story,  in  which  animals  often  talk, 
used  to  teach  a lesson 

fact:  a piece  of  information  that  has  been  verified  as  true 
by  objective  criteria 

falling  action:  that  part  of  a tragedy  in  which  the  fortunes 
of  the  protagonist  are  in  decline 

feet:  in  poetry,  units  of  stressed  and  unstressed  syllables 
that  follow  regular  patterns 

feminine  rhyme:  rhyme  that  occurs  when  the  last 
syllables  of  two  lines  are  unstresssed  and  the  last 
stressed  and  all  subsequent  syllables  rhyme 

fiction:  literature  created  by  the  imagination 

figurative  language:  language  that  uses  figures  of 
speech  such  as  metaphors  and  similes  to  achieve 
special  effects 

figuratively:  based  on,  or  making  use  of,  figurative 
language;  not  literally 

figures  of  speech:  expressions  in  which  words  are  used 
in  unusual  ways  to  create  special  effects 

first-person  point  of  view:  a type  of  narration  in  which 
a character  tells  his  or  her  own  story  using  the  words  7 
and  we 

flashback:  a scene,  inserted  into  a story,  depicting  events 
that  occurred  before  the  story  began 

flat  character:  a character  in  a work  of  fiction  who  has 
only  one  or  two  traits  developed 

folklore:  the  collection  of  stories,  tales,  and  legends 

particular  to  a cultural,  community,  religious,  or  family 
group 


folktale:  a traditional  oral  tale,  often  dealing  with  magic 
and  enchantment  - the  forerunner  of  the  fairy  tale 

foreshadowing:  the  dropping  of  hints  that  indicate 
events  that  are  to  come  (This  technique  prepares 
readers  to  accept  the  outcome  of  a story.) 

formal:  characterized  by  strict  observance  of  forms  and 
correctness 

free  verse:  a poetic  form  that  has  no  particular  length, 
rhythm,  stanza  structure,  or  rhyme  pattern  ( It  tends  to 
follow  the  natural  cadences  of  the  language.) 

genre:  a form  of  literature  - for  example,  the  novel,  the 
short  story,  or  poetry 

groundlings:  lower-class  Elizabethan  theatre-goers  who 
stood  on  the  ground  around  the  stage  to  watch  a play 

happy  ending:  an  ending  in  which  the  protagonist 
achieves  his  or  her  goal 

hyperbole:  the  use  of  exaggeration  to  create  a serious  or 
humorous  effect 

iambic  foot:  a metrical  foot  consisting  of  an  unaccented 
syllable  followed  by  an  accented  one 

imagery:  words  used  to  “paint”  pictures  or  create 
sensations  for  the  reader  or  listener 

images:  word  pictures  or  phrases  that  evoke  a sensory 
experience 

imperfect  rhyme:  see  slant  rhyme 

implications:  meanings  implied  but  not  directly  stated 

implied  thesis:  a thesis  that  is  never  explicitly  stated 
(It’s  left  up  to  the  reader  to  infer.) 

incongruity:  juxtaposing  unlike  ideas 

independent  clause:  a clause  that  can  stand  alone  as  a 
sentence 

indeterminate  ending:  an  ending  with  no  definite 
conclusion 

indirect  presentation  of  character:  a method  of 
revealing  characters’  personalities  through  what  they 
say  and  do 
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infer:  make  an  inference 

inference:  a conclusion  not  actually  stated  but  arrived  at 
by  weighing  the  evidence 

inflection:  an  alteration  in  pitch  or  tone  of  voice 

informal:  casual;  natural 

initial  incident:  the  event  that  gets  the  plot  of  a work  of 
literature  going 

in  medias  res:  in  the  middle  of  things 

innocent-eye  narrator:  an  unreliable  narrator  who  is 
prevented  by  naivete  from  fully  understanding  the 
events  he  or  she  narrates 

internal  rhyme:  rhyme  that  occurs  within  a single  line  of 
poetry 

interpretive  fiction:  fiction  intended  both  to  entertain 
and  to  offer  some  insight  into  human  nature  or  society 

irony:  a contrast  between  two  meanings  (for  example, 

. what  is  said  versus  what  is  meant,  what  a character 
knows  versus  what  an  audience  knows,  and  what 
happens  versus  what  would  be  appropriate) 

irreverence:  the  adoption  of  a flippant  attitude  to  a 
serious  subject 

jargon:  language  of  a special  group  that  is  not  easily 
understood  by  outsiders 

key  quotation:  a passage  in  a work  of  literature  that  is  of 
unusual  significance  for  character  development,  theme, 
or  some  other  aspect  of  the  work 

kinesthetic  imagery:  the  use  of  images  appealing  to 
sensations  created  by  activities  like  running  and 
swimming 

legend:  a traditional  story  accepted  as  true  by  many 
people  but  which  cannot  be  proven 

limited-omniscient  point  of  view:  a third-person  type 
of  narration  according  to  which  the  narrator  is  limited 
to  revealing  the  thoughts  and  feelings  of  one  character 
only 

literature:  written  works  intended  to  be  appreciated  for 
their  intrinsic  qualities 
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loose  sentence:  a sentence  in  which  the  main  idea 
comes  at  the  beginning 

major  character:  normally  the  protagonist  and  often  the 
antagonist  of  a story 

major  sentence:  a word  grouping  containing  a subject 
and  verb  that  can  stand  alone  grammatically 

malapropism:  the  ridiculous  confusion  of  words  that 
sound  somewhat  alike  (“My  father  does  situps  to 
strengthen  his  abominable  muscles.”) 

masculine  rhyme:  rhyme  that  occurs  when  the  last 
single  syllables  of  two  lines  are  stressed  and  rhyme 

melodrama:  an  exaggerated,  formula-written  drama, 
usually  full  of  blood  and  gore,  intended  only  for  its 
emotional  impact 

metaphor:  a direct  comparison  between  two  unlike 
things  without  using  words  such  as  like  or  as 

metonymy:  the  use  of  the  name  of  one  thing  to  refer  to 
something  else  closely  related  to  it 

metre:  the  rhythmic  pattern  of  stressed  and  unstressed 
syllables  in  poetry 

milieu:  the  environment  or  surrounding  circumstances  in 
which  something  is  set  or  occurs  or  in  which  someone 
lives 

minor  character:  a character  who  plays  a secondary  role 
in  a story 

minor  sentence:  a word  grouping  that  can  act  as  a 
sentence  even  though  it  lacks  a subject  and/or  a 
predicate 

mood:  the  pervading  feeling  or  impression  produced  in 
the  reader  or  listener  by  a work  of  literature 

motif:  a recurring  idea,  image,  or  phrase  that  acts  as  a 
unifying  device  in  a work  of  literature 

myth:  a traditional  story,  perhaps  based  on  truth,  used  to 
explain  part  of  the  world  view  of  a people 

narration:  the  telling  of  a story,  event,  or  series  of  events 

narrative:  a story  consisting  of  a series  of  events  - 
usually  arranged  in  chronological  order 
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narrative  point  of  view:  the  viewpoint  or  perspective 
from  which  a story  is  told 

narrator:  the  teller  of  a story 

nonfiction:  literature  concerned  with  actual  events 

novel:  a lengthy  work  of  prose  fiction  intended  to  offer 
pleasure  and/or  intellectual  stimulation 

objective  point  of  view:  a third-person  type  of 

narration  in  which  the  narrator  simply  records  sights 
and  sounds  much  as  a camera  and  microphone  might 
do 

ode:  a lyric  poem  written  in  praise  of  someone  or  some 
thing 

omniscient  point  of  view:  a third-person  type  of 
narration  that  allows  the  narrator  to  relate  any  or  all 
actions,  thoughts,  and  feelings  of  characters 

onomatopoeia:  the  use  of  words  that  sound  like  what 
they  describe 

opinion:  a person’s  belief  or  judgement 

oral  interpretation:  an  individualized  manner  of  reading 
or  saying  aloud  a poem  or  other  work  of  literature 

organizing  principle:  in  literature,  the  principle 
governing  how  ideas  are  shaped  into  a structure 

paradox:  a statement  that  seems  to  contradict  itself  but 
which  on  further  examination  reveals  a truth  that  is 
normally  hidden 

parallelism:  the  juxtaposing  of  sentences  or  parts  of 
sentences  of  exactly  the  same  length,  structure,  and 
weight  so  as  to  achieve  a sense  of  balance 

paraphrase:  put  a piece  of  writing  into  your  own  words 
without  changing  its  content  or  shortening  it 

parody:  the  humorous  imitation  of  someone  or  something 

pastoral  tradition:  the  custom  of  writing  about  life  in  an 
idealized  rural  setting 

pathos:  the  quality  that  arouses  in  observers  a sense  of 
pity  and  compassion 

perfect  rhyme:  rhyme  in  which  there’s  an  exact 
agreement  between  the  rhyming  syllables 


periodic  sentence:  a sentence  in  which  the  main  idea 
comes  at  the  end 

persona:  an  artificial  character  adopted  by  a person  to 
present  to  the  public 

personification:  the  ascribing  of  human  qualities  to 
things  that  are  not  human 

phrase:  a word  grouping,  acting  as  a unit,  that  lacks  a 
subject  or  predicate 

pitch:  the  highness  or  lowness  of  a sound 

plagiarize:  pass  off  the  words  or  ideas  of  someone  else  as 
your  own 

plot:  the  sequence  of  events  in  a work  of  fiction 

prewriting:  the  process  of  generating  ideas  and  planning 
for  first-draft  writing 

propagandist:  one  who  deliberately  spreads  ideas  to 
promote  a cause,  good  or  bad 

proportion:  in  writing,  the  development  of  each  part  of  a 
composition  according  to  its  importance 

protagonist:  the  main  character  in  a work  of  fiction 

resolution:  the  working  out  of  the  plot  after  the  climax 

resume:  a summary  of  education,  training,  and 

experience  submitted  to  a prospective  employer  when 
applying  for  a job 

revising:  in  writing,  the  process  of  revisiting  and 
reworking  an  earlier  draft 

rhetorical  question:  a question  asked  for  effect  and 
which  does  not  expect  an  answer 

rhyme:  a similarity  in  the  final  sounds  of  words 

rhyme  scheme:  the  pattern  of  end  rhymes  in  a poem 

rhythm:  in  language,  the  sound  pattern  created  by  the 
speed  and  flow  of  stressed  and  unstressed  syllables 

rising  action:  the  series  of  events  leading  to  the  climax 
of  a work  of  literature 

round  character:  a character  in  a work  of  fiction  who 
seems  complex  and  realistic 
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run-on  sentence:  two  or  more  independent  clauses  run 
together  as  one  sentence 

sarcasm:  statements  - often  ironic  - intended  to  wound 
or  hurt  others 

satire:  the  ridiculing  of  human  vices  or  stupidities  with  a 
view  to  effecting  change  (or  a work  of  literature  that 
does  this  sort  of  ridiculing) 

satirist:  a writer  of  satire 

scanning:  finding  the  rhythm  or  metre  of  a poem 

sentence  fragment:  an  incomplete  sentence  mistakenly 
presented  as  a sentence 

setting:  the  time,  place,  and  situation  in  which  the  events 
of  a work  of  fiction  take  place 

short  short  story:  a work  of  prose  fiction  even  more 
compressed  than  a short  story  - usually  from  500  to 
1500  words 

short  story:  a written  prose  story  limited  in  length,  plot, 

. characters,  setting,  and  mood 

simile:  a comparison  between  two  unlike  things  using  the 
words  like  or  as 

situational  irony:  a form  of  irony  that  involves  a 
contrast  between  what  is  expected  and  what  really 
occurs 

slant  rhyme:  rhyme  in  which  one  sound  only 
approximates  another;  imperfect  rhyme 

slice-of-life  story:  a story  that  simply  takes  readers  into 
the  lives  of  its  characters  for  a length  of  time  (There  is 
no  definite  starting  point  or  ending.) 

social  dramatist:  a member  of  a school  of  modem 
; drama  concerned  principally  with  common  people  and 
their  conflicts  with  their  society 

i soliloquy:  a speech  in  a play  given  by  a character  alone 
j on  stage  in  order  to  reveal  his  or  her  thoughts  and 
I feelings 

t speaker:  the  character  who  speaks  to  the  reader  in  a 

poem  (Sometimes  the  speaker  can  be  identified  with 
the  poet  and  sometimes  not.) 


spondaic  foot:  a metrical  foot  having  two  stressed 
syllables 

Stanza:  lines  in  a poem  that  have  been  grouped  together 
for  effect 

statement  of  fact:  an  assertion  that  can  be  proven  true 
or  false 

statement  of  opinion:  an  assertion  that  cannot  be 
proven  true  or  false 

static  character:  a fictional  character  who  does  not 
change 

stereotype:  an  oversimplified,  standardized,  and  often 
exaggerated  portrayal  of  a type  of  person,  group,  race, 
or  issue 

stock  character:  a stereotype  figure  who  occurs  over 
and  over  in  works  of  fiction  (for  example  the 
aggressive  mother-in-law,  the  dumb  blonde,  or  the 
boorish  cop) 

stream-of-consciousness  story:  a story  in  which  a 
narrator  recites  feelings  and  thoughts  as  they  occur 

Style:  a writer’s  way  of  using  language 

subordinate  clause:  a clause  that  cannot  stand  alone  as 
a sentence 

summarize:  condense  a piece  of  writing  to  its  basic 
essentials 

surreal:  unreal,  dream-like;  going  beyond  the  bounds  of 
reality 

suspense:  a condition  of  excited  uncertainty 

symbol:  an  object,  person,  or  event  that  has  a meaning 
greater  than  its  literal  meaning 

symbolism:  the  use  of  symbols  in  literature 

synecdoche:  the  making  of  a reference  to  part  of 
something  and  having  it  stand  for  the  whole 

tall  tale:  a comically  exaggerated  fictional  story 

theme:  the  central  idea  or  insight  about  life  that  emerges 
from  a work  of  fiction 
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thesis:  a writer’s  main  argument;  the  central  point  a 
writer  wants  to  make 

thesis  statement:  a statement  explicitly  expressing  the 
main  idea  of  an  essay 

tone:  the  attitude  of  a speaker  or  writer  toward  a subject 
or  audience  reflected  in  choice  of  words  and  emphasis 

topic  sentence:  a sentence  that  explicitly  states  the  main 
idea  of  a paragraph 

tragedy:  a dramatic  work  in  which  a noble  protagonist 
suffers  personal  destruction,  usually  because  of  a fatal 
flaw  in  his  or  her  character 

tragic  flaw:  the  shortcoming  in  the  character  of  a tragic 
hero  that  leads  to  his  or  her  destruction 

tragic  hero:  the  protagonist  of  a tragedy 

transitional  expression:  a word  or  phrase  used  to  link 
ideas 

trochaic  foot:  a metrical  foot  consisting  of  an  accented 
syllable  followed  by  a unaccented  one 


understatement:  the  representation  of  something  as  less 
than  it  is,  often  for  humorous  effect 

unhappy  ending:  an  ending  in  which  the  protagonist 
fails  to  achieve  his  or  her  goal 

unity:  in  writing,  a singleness  of  purpose  or  focus 

unreliable  narrator:  a narrator  whose  observations 
cannot  be  trusted 

values:  beliefs  according  to  which  people  tend  to  govern 
their  lives 

verbal  irony:  a form  of  irony  in  which  there  is  a 

discrepancy  in  meaning  between  what  is  said  and  what 
is  meant 

verisimilitude:  the  quality  of  seeming  realistic  - of 
appearing  to  be  true  and  plausible 

voice:  in  writing,  the  personal  and  recognizable  style  of  a 
writer 

webbing:  connecting  ideas  related  to  a single  idea  in 
clusters  around  it  (also  called  clustering  or  concept 
mapping) 


Suggested  Answers 

Section  1 : Activity  1 

1.  Wordings  will  vary.  Compare  yours  to  this: 

Canada’s  unemployment  problem  is  very  serious  and  is  caused  not  by  a lack  of  skills  among  workers  but  by  a 
shortage  of  jobs.  Governments  should  play  a major  role  in  reducing  unemployment. 

2.  The  writer  does  express  his  thesis  explicitly  in  the  final  paragraph  of  his  column,  where  he  writes 

We  have  to  find  a way  to  keep  opening  doors  for  able  people  until  they  find  secure  jobs  that  make  use  of  their 
skills.  This  should  be  the  major  aim  - if  not  the  only  aim  - of  every  government  in  our  country. 

3.  Responses  will  vary.  Here’s  a sample: 

Though  there’s  much  talk  about  skills  upgrading  as  a way  to  solve  Canada’s  unemployment  problem,  the  fact 
is  that  the  core  of  the  problem  is  a lack  of  jobs  for  the  skilled  people  we  already  have.  At  present  it’s  very 
difficult  for  skilled,  capable  people  to  get  assistance  to  establish  themselves  in  business  or  to  find  appropriate 
employment;  the  result  is  more  desperate  people  on  social  assistance  with  no  money  to  put  back  into  the 
economy.  The  government  should  play  an  active  role,  even  in  today’s  troubled  economy,  in  resolving  this 
problem  because  until  Canadians  get  back  to  work  the  economic  troubles  will  persist. 
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4.  As  a column  expressing  a personal  viewpoint  on  an  issue,  this  article  is  considerably  less  formal  than  many.  It 

contains  many  sentence  fragments  used  deliberately  for  their  effect  (“Skills  upgrading.  Education.  Lifetime 
learning.  Training.”)  as  well  as  a number  of  colloquial,  even  slangy,  expressions  (“Great  buzz  words,”  “crows 
about  the  reduction”).  The  overall  tone,  in  fact,  is  quite  informal  (“Besides,  the  big  problem,”),  and 
contractions,  though  not  numerous,  are  present  (“It’s  not  good  enough”),  along  with  cliches  (.  . . “it’s  easier 
said  than  done”). 

The  conclusion  seems  to  be  that  this  column  falls  far  from  the  formal/expository  end  of  the  scale. 

5.  Responses  will  vary.  Here  are  a few  of  the  stylistic  techniques  you  might  have  noticed  in  the  article: 

• minor  sentences:  “Skills  upgrading.  Edueation.  Lifetime  learning.  Training.” 

• colloquialisms:  “buzz  words,”  “cash-strapped,”  “feel-good  courses” 

• short  paragraphs  and  parallelisms: 

We  don’t  have  a comprehensive  apprenticeship  program. 

We  don’t  have  a way  to  get  able  people  into  companies,  to  acquire  relevant  skills  on  the  job. 

• rhetorical  question  (a  question  asked  for  effect  and  which  does  not  expect  an  answer):  “But  where  do  you  get 
that  kind  of  money  if  you  have  never  had  a secure  income?” 

• specific,  concrete  illustrations: 

I have  a friend  who  has  two  masters  degrees  - one  in  education,  one  in  political  science  - and  a 
doctorate  in  education.  Inevitably,  he’s  “overqualified”  for  every  job  he  applies  for.  He  finds  part-time 
work  - a three-month  contract  here,  a sessional  lecturer’s  job  there,  a bit  of  work  as  a research  assistant 
- but  he  hasn’t  had  secure  employment  for  three  years. 

Did  you  note  other  particular  stylistic  techniques  in  the  article? 

6.  a.  statement  of  opinion 

b.  statement  of  opinion  (it  may  be  a fact  that  we  know  what  some  of  the  big  problems  are,  but  the  sentence’s  main 
assertion  is  “And  they  needn’t  spend  more  time  studying  the  issue.”) 

c.  statement  of  fact 

d.  statement  of  opinion 

e.  statement  of  fact 

f.  statement  of  opinion 

g.  statement  of  fact 

h.  statement  of  opinion 

i.  statement  of  opinion 

7.  Responses  will  vary.  Here  are  a few  possibilities: 

• “magic  solution”  • “feel-good  courses” 

• “buzz  words”  • “tinker” 


Did  you  find  other  highly  connotative  words? 
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8.  Here  are  some  of  the  things  you  probably  noted  when  listening  to  the  speech: 

• “overcrowded,  poverty-stricken  countries,”  “poor  and  destitute,”  “homeless,  desperate”:  stereotyping  and  highly 
connotative  words 

• “wonderful  country  . . . open,  magnificent,  free,”  “what’s  right”:  glittering  generalities  and  highly  connotative 
words 

• “cluttered  up,”  “outsiders”:  highly  connotative  words 

• “Other  countries  aren’t  accepting  . . bandwagon 

• “The  fact  is  that  the  people  who  want  to  do  this  are  bleeding-heart  liberals  . . ad  hominem,  stereotyping, 
connotative  words 

• “Immigration  quotas  went  up  last  year  and  so  did  the  number  of  Canadians  out  of  work”:  post  hoc  ergo  propter 
hoc 

• “I  know  of  two  cases  myself  . . hasty  generalization 

• “-  obviously  so  employers  can  claim  to  follow  equal  opportunity  hiring  practices,”  “homeless,  desperate 
immigrants”,  “Let’s  have  the  courage  to  do  what’s  right”:  begging  the  question 

• “And  if  he  loses  his  home,  what  will  happen  . . .?”:  ad  misericordiam 

The  speaker  might  also  be  accused  of  a non  sequitur  when,  after  beginning  his  speech  with  the  arguments  of  his 
opponents,  he  never  addresses  them. 

Did  you  spot  other  unscrupulous  or  fallacious  methods  of  argument? 

9.  This  column  is  a well-written,  persuasive  article:  it  doesn’t  rely  heavily  on  unfair  methods  of  argumentation.  But  there 
are  a few  places  where  the  writer  employed  questionable  persuasive  techniques.  Here  are  examples: 

• As  the  federal  government  looks  for  ways  to  streamline  social  programs,  it  should  look  at  the  basic  reason  why 
they  cost  so  much:  we  have  too  many  people  who  are  out  of  work. 

This  sentence  begs  the  question.  It  assumes  what  must  be  proved  - that  the  basic  reason  for  costly  social  programs  is 
too  much  unemployment.  Someone  else  might  argue  that  the  programs  are  too  generous  or  are  abused. 

• All  of  us  have  to  agree:  we  can’t  afford  to  have  a million  and  a half  of  our  citizens  sit  idle,  and  another  million 
or  more  who  would  like  to  find  full-time  work. 

This  assertion  also  begs  the  question.  The  fact  is  that  all  of  us  don’t  have  to  agree.  Some  economists  insist  that  high 
levels  of  unemployment  is  beneficial  for  business;  for  one  thing  it  keeps  pay  scales  manageable. 

• Besides,  the  big  problem  isn’t  finding  people  with  job  skills.  The  problem  is  what  we  do  with  the  skilled  people 
we  already  have.  I don’t  know  exactly  what  proportion  of  the  jobless  are  people  with  high  levels  of  education 
and  training.  I just  know  what  I see  around  me. 


I have  a friend  who  has  two  masters  degrees  . . . 
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This  seems  to  be  a hasty  generalization.  Is  the  writer  generalizing  from  his  two  friends  that  the  big  problem  is  what  to 
do  with  people  who  already  have  skills? 

• I sometimes  see  a high  school  friend  on  the  bus  - top  student,  great  marks  across  the  board  - who  is  worried 
about  finding  full-time  work.  Right  now,  she  has  one  part-time  job  teaching  a recreation  class,  another  filling  in 
for  people  who  go  on  holidays.  She  has  been  careful  with  her  money  - and  worries  that  she  will  be  penalized 
because  of  that.  It’s  her  perception  that  she  would  not  qualify  for  social  assistance  until  she  has  sold  off  all  her 
assets  and  is  truly  destitute.  Should  she  have  to  become  that  desperate  before  she  can  count  on  a helping  hand? 

This  is  coming  dangerously  close  to  the  ad  misericordiam  fallacy. 

• Do  we  give  them  assistance  that  will  help  them  to  find  the  right  employer  or  to  start  their  own  business?  Or  do 
we  keep  on  handing  out  a minimum  assistance  cheque  and  tell  them  they  have  to  keep  looking  on  their  own? 

This  is  the  either/or  fallacy.  Perhaps  there’s  a third  alternative:  if  the  economy  were  to  improve,  wouldn’t  people  be 
able  to  get  off  social  assistance  into  jobs  on  their  own? 

• Great  buzz  words;  feel-good  courses;  scads  of  money 

As  noted  earlier,  the  article  does  use  words  heavily  laden  with  connotations. 

Perhaps  you  found  other  logical  flaws  or  cited  different  examples.  Remember  that  writers  of  persuasive  essays  must 
walk  a fine  line  between  being  factual  and  expressing  opinions.  Very  often  they  step  over  the  line  on  one  side  or  the 
other.  The  trick,  though,  is  to  stay  on  the  line  most  of  the  time. 


Section  1 : Activity  2 

1.  Obviously,  no  suggested  answer  can  be  supplied  here.  If  you’ve  never  designed  and  produced  your  own  personal 
resume  before,  you  may  have  found  this  question  quite  challenging.  The  simple  fact  is  that  it’s  not  easy  to  put  together 
a resume  that’s  honest,  accurate,  balanced,  and  brief.  What’s  more,  a resume  should  also  be  visually  appealing  and 
targeted  at  a specific  job.  If  you  want  to  learn  more  about  resume  writing,  your  librarian  should  be  able  to  direct  you  to 
a number  of  books  on  the  topic. 

2.  Again,  no  suggested  answer  can  be  supplied  here.  Your  letter  should  be  brief  and  to  the  point,  it  should  grab  the 
reader’s  attention,  it  should  highlight  the  skills  you  have  that  suit  you  for  this  particular  job,  it  should  refer  the  reader  to 
your  resume,  and  it  should  express  your  willingness  to  come  in  for  an  interview. 

Section  1:  Follow-up  Activities 

Extra  Help 

1.  Were  you  able  to  express  your  views  fluently,  fairly,  and  with  conviction?  Did  you  refrain  from  emotionalism  and 
sarcasm?  Were  you  concise?  Most  newspapers  and  magazines  don’t  print  lengthy  letters  unless  they’re  exceptionally 
well  written,  so  being  able  to  express  your  ideas  in  the  fewest  words  possible  is  a skill  well  worth  developing. 

2.  If  you’re  working  alone,  what  did  you  think  of  your  letter  after  you’d  put  it  out  of  your  mind  for  a while?  Were  you 
able  to  improve  it?  Many  people  draft  letters  to  the  editor  when  they  read  something  in  a magazine  or  newspaper  that 
disturbs  them;  and,  being  upset  when  they  write,  they  often  let  their  emotions  take  over.  For  that  reason,  it’s  especially 
important  to  revise  such  a letter  a day  or  two  later,  after  a cooling-off  period. 

3.  If  you  found  this  a useful  exercise,  why  not  get  more  practice  by  trying  different  resume  styles?  There  are  a number  of 
books  and  pamphlets  available  that  illustrate  a variety  of  approaches  to  resume  writing. 
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4.  Is  your  letter  friendly,  readable,  and  polite?  Does  it  convey  a sense  of  energy  and  enthusiasm?  Does  it  get  right  to  the 
point?  Does  it  contain  all  the  specific  information  it  should?  Is  it  concise?  Does  it  refer  the  reader  to  your  resume? 
Does  it  end  with  the  expression  of  a willingness  to  attend  an  interview?  If  you  were  an  employer,  would  you  be 
impressed  with  the  letter  and  want  to  meet  the  person  who  wrote  it? 

Enrichment 

1.  Wordings,  of  course,  will  be  personal.  Compare  yours  with  the  following: 

Articulate  emotion  is  just  an  instinctive,  reflex  emotional  response  to  something  - a response  that  is  expressed 
in  words.  By  contrast,  true  opinion  is  a theory  put  forward  to  be  tested  and  revised  (or  tossed  aside)  if 
necessary.  It’s  based  not  on  prejudice  or  emotion  but  on  thoughtfulness  and  a willingness  to  be  flexible.  It’s 
open  to  criticism  and  review. 

2.  a.  Bourne  is  alluding  here  to  the  technique  called  glittering  generalities  in  this  module.  He  suggests  that  words  like 

democracy,  justice,  and  humanity  are  (to  borrow  an  expression  from  the  Satya  Das  column)  “feel-good”  terms  that 
are  so  overused  that  they  convey  little  meaning. 

b.  Responses  will  be  personal.  Did  you  explain  your  views  clearly  and  fairly? 

c.  Responses  will  vary.  Did  you  notice  things  like  these? 

• Bourne’s  use  of  imagery  and  figurative  language:  “fogbank;”  “mere  batteries  of  guns  in  an  emotional 
warfare” 

• his  very  extensive  use  throughout  the  essay  of  the  figure  of  speech  called  personification:  “It  must  first  have 
hunted  down  the  predisposing  prejudice  and  neutralized  it,  and  then  bent  itself  to  . . .;  But  good  opinion  is 
not  flabby  and  uncertain.” 

• his  use  of  short,  emphatic  sentences:  “You  do  not  revise  dogmas.  You  smash  them.” 

• his  organization  by  way  of  contrasting  opinion  and  emotion:  “Dogma  ...  is  constantly  masquerading  as 
proof,  as  genuine  opinion  never  does.  You  do  not  revise  dogmas.  You  smash  them.  But  opinion  is  flexible 
and  gracious.” 

• his  use  of  parallelism:  “Those  who  have  the  “grounds  just  short  of  proof’ will  not  form  opinions.  Those 
who  will  loosely  express  their  opinions  have  not  the  grounds.” 

• his  use  of  allusions:  “Olympian  gaze”;  “Utopian  ideal” 

Did  you  note  other  colourful  stylistic  features? 

3.  There  is  no  suggested  answer  for  this  question. 

Section  2:  Activity  1 

1 . Depending  on  the  amount  of  reading  you  do  and  on  the  selection  you  opted  to  reread,  you  may  or  may  not  have  found 
that  your  response  and  understanding  were  significantly  affected  by  the  literature  you’ve  read  in  this  course.  Whatever 
you  discovered,  though,  the  fact  remains  that  as  you  learn  and  acquire  more  experiences,  you  change  as  a person;  and 
this  change  will  be  reflected  in  how  you  respond  to  the  literature  you  read,  view,  and  listen  to.  What  satisfied  you  at 
one  stage  in  your  life  just  won’t  do  the  trick  as  you  mature  and  expand  your  literary  tastes. 


The  First  Born  Son  1 ( ] f From  Dakto  to  Detroit 
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2.  a.  andb.  Responses  will  vary.  Here’s  one  student’s  web  done  in  response  to  this  question:  you  may  or  may  not  agree 
with  everything  in  it.  (Note  that  this  response  doesn’t  deal  with  all  the  literature  you’ve  read  for  this  course.) 


Nine-Year  Olds,  Meet  Monet  ) (Harrison  Bergeron  ] ( The  Dead  Child  j (Pavlova 
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Again  responses  will  vary,  and  what  follows  is  just  one  student’s  web  containing  the  literary  techniques  she  chose  to 
use.  You  probably  discovered  in  responding  to  the  question  that  this  web  was  rather  more  challenging  than  the  one 
asked  for  in  question  2 simply  because  there  are  so  many  literary  techniques  you  might  have  selected.  This  fact  serves 
to  underscore  the  arbitrary  nature  of  classification  systems  when  it  comes  to  works  of  literature,  but  trying  to  complete 
your  web  should  have  helped  you  see  similarities  in  techniques  across  the  various  literary  genres;  perhaps  you  saw 
connections  between  works  that  you’d  never  considered  before.  Note  that  the  student  who  created  this  web  was  not 
asked  to  refer  to  poetry  in  her  response. 
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4.  Compare  your  web  to  the  one  that  follows,  again  a sample  student  response  with  which  you  may  not  entirely  agree. 
Since  the  character  types  around  which  you  clustered  the  works  you  read  were  left  up  to  you,  there  will  be  a big 
difference  between  your  web  and  the  one  presented  here. 


Acquainted  with  the  Night^  \Nong  Toy  j ^Simple  Arithmetic  j f The  Standard  of  Living 
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Of  course  these  are  just  three  ways  of  classifying  the  literature  you’ve  read  for  this  course;  many  more  systems  are  possible. 
What’s  more,  you  doubtless  noticed  the  difficulties  in  applying  the  systems  you  were  given;  for  one  thing,  it’s  clear  that 
they  apply  much  more  readily  to  works  of  fiction  than  to  essays  and  poems,  and,  in  fact,  relatively  few  poems  appear  in  the 
webs  you’ve  looked  at.  It’s  not  important  that  you  think  up  many  such  schemes  and  try  to  classify  each  and  every  selection 
satisfactorily;  what  is  important,  though,  is  that  you  learn  to  cross  reference  works  of  literature  in  a variety  of  ways  and 
practise  making  connections  that  weren’t  at  first,  perhaps,  at  all  obvious.  Such  connections  can,  among  other  things,  serve 
as  the  basis  for  insightful  essays  and  responses  to  examination  questions. 


Section  2:  Activity  2 

There  are  no  suggested  answers  for  this  activity. 


Section  2:  Follow-up  Activities 
Extra  Help 

1.  and  2.  There  are  no  absolutely  right-or- wrong  answers  to  this  question;  the  point  of  the  exercise  is  to  get  you  making 
connections  among  what  might  at  first  appear  to  be  unrelated  works  of  literature.  What  follows  is  one  student’s  chart  for 
the  first  of  the  supplied  headings;  compare  it  to  your  own.  If  you  can,  try  comparing  your  other  charts  with  those  of 
classmates  or  your  study  partner. 


Titles 

Comments 

“Happy  Event” 

People  will  sometimes  condemn  in  others  decisions  similar  to 
ones  they’ve  made  themselves. 

“The  First  Born  Son” 

Parents  whose  dreams  hinge  on  decisions  they  hope  their 
children  will  make  may  be  sorely  disappointed. 

“The  Camel  Dances” 

People  who  make  decisions  according  to  their  own  desires 
and  despite  the  opinions  of  others  may  find  inner  fulfilment. 

“To  Get  a Story,  ‘I  Flimflammed  a 
Dead  Man’s  Mother’  ” 

Sometimes  a person  must  decide  between  moral  and 
professional  values.  To  abandon  one’s  moral  values  in  such 
a case  will  likely  produce  guilt. 

“The  Road  Not  Taken” 

Adopting  an  unusual  lifestyle  can  be  a difficult  decision  to 
make,  but  it  may  prove  very  rewarding. 

Hamlet 

Difficult  decisions  are  hard  to  make,  but  delay  in  making 
them  can  result  in  disaster. 

Death  of  a Salesman 

A decision  to  follow  the  wrong  dream  can  bring  tragic 
consequences. 
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Enrichment 

1.  a.  and  b.  If  your  total  is  over  55,  you  have  very  good  communications  skills.  If  it’s  between  35  and  55,  you’re  doing 
all  right,  but  you’ll  have  to  work  at  improving  your  abilities  in  this  area.  A score  of  less  than  35  indicates  a real  need  to 
make  improving  your  communications  skills  one  of  your  top  priorities. 

2.  The  purpose  of  this  self-assessement  is  to  increase  your  awareness  of  yourself  as  a communicator.  If  you  did  spot  areas 
of  weakness,  regard  them  as  challenges,  not  failures;  and  do  work  at  improving  your  abilities  in  those  area.  In  our  era 
of  rapidly  expanding  communications  networks,  communications  skills  are  becoming  ever  more  important.  We  live  in 
a communications  age;  those  who  flourish  will  be  the  ones  who  possess  the  necessary  abilities. 


Section  3:  Activity  1 

1.  Because  this  question  asks  what  the  excerpt  says  to  you,  responses  will  to  that  extent  be  personal  and  you’ll  have  to 
evaluate  your  own  work  (or,  better  yet,  have  a study  partner  do  this  if  possible).  It’s  important  that  you  expressed  your 
thoughts  clearly  and  that  you  defended  them  by  making  specific  references  to  details  from  the  excerpt. 

What  follows  are  descriptions  of  what  markers  are  looking  for  when  they  award  marks  from  1 to  5 in  each  of  the  two 
categories  used  for  grading  the  Minor  Assignment.  Bear  in  mind,  as  always,  that  these  descriptions  can  change 
somewhat. 

• Thought  and  Detail 

5 Excellent:  Ideas  expressed  are  insightful,  carefully  considered,  and  confident.  Support  is  precise  and 
thoughtfully  selected.  A perceptive  response  to  the  task  is  demonstrated. 

4 Proficient:  Ideas  expressed  are  thoughtful.  Support  is  relevant  and  purposeful.  A competent  response 
to  the  task  is  demonstrated. 

3 Satisfactory:  Ideas  expressed  are  appropriate.  Support  is  straightforward  and  matter-of-fact.  A 
satisfactory  response  to  the  task  is  demonstrated. 

2 Limited:  Ideas  expressed  are  superficial  and  underdeveloped.  Support  is  vague  and/or  repetitive. 

Such  writing  does  not  fulfill  the  task  adequately. 

1 Poor:  Ideas  are  only  marginally  relevant  and  are  largely  undeveloped.  Support  is  inappropriate  or 
lacking.  Such  writing  may  be  frustrating  for  the  reader. 

INS  Insufficient:  The  marker  can  discern  no  evidence  of  an  attempt  to  fulfill  the  assignment  as  stated,  or 
the  response  is  so  deficient  in  length  that  it  is  not  possible  to  assess  thought  and  detail. 

• Writing  Skills 

5 Excellent:  The  writing  is  skillfully  stuctured  and  fluent.  Diction  is  appropriate  and  effective.  Syntax 
is  controlled  and  varied.  The  relative  absence  of  error  is  impressive  under  the  circumstances,  and  minor 
errors  do  not  detract  from  the  clarity  or  effectiveness  of  communication. 

4 Proficient:  The  writing  is  clear  and  generally  fluent.  Diction  is  appropriate  and  specific.  Syntax  is 
controlled.  Minor  errors  do  not  reduce  clarity  of  communication. 

3 Satisfactory:  The  writing  is  clear.  Diction  is  adequate  but  tends  to  be  general  rather  than  specific. 
Syntax  is  generally  straightforward.  Despite  minor  errors,  the  student  demonstrates  control  of 
conventions. 
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2 Limited:  The  writing  may  be  unclear  and/or  ineffective.  Diction  is  inappropriate  and/or  imprecise. 
Syntax  is  immature  and/or  awkward.  Errors  indicate  a lack  of  control  of  conventions. 

1 Poor:  The  writing  is  frequently  unclear  and  not  fluent.  Diction  is  frequently  inaccurate.  Syntax  is 
confused  and  uncontrolled.  Frequent  errors  impede  communication. 

More  important,  perhaps,  than  the  mark  you  awarded  yourself  is  the  experience  you  gained  in  tackling  a Minor 
Assignment.  If  you  feel  you  could  do  with  more  practice,  you’ll  get  some  in  the  Extra  Help,  and  you  might  want  to 
approach  your  teacher  or  learning  facilitator  for  more  questions  from  old  diploma  exams.  If  you  do  this,  be  sure  you 
get  the  most  recent  exams  available  and  never  forget  that  the  question  styles  can  change. 

2.  a.  Responses  will  vary.  The  following  short  stories  could  probably  be  used  in  a discussion  of  a desire  to  escape: 

• “Boys  and  Girls”  • “Dancing  Bear”  • “The  First  Born  Son” 

• “Harrison  Bergeron”  • “The  Bound  Man” 

You’ll  have  to  be  the  judge  of  whether  or  not  the  novel  you  read  lends  itself  to  this  topic.  The  essay  “From  Dakto 
to  Detroit:  Death  of  a Trouble  Hero”  might  be  used,  though  usually  it’s  best  to  use  works  of  fiction  in  responding 
to  this  sort  of  question.  Some  of  the  poems  you  read  might  also  be  used,  but  writing  an  insightful  and  detailed 
response  to  a Major  Assignment  on  a poem  can  be  a tricky  business;  it’s  probably  best  not  to  attempt  it  unless  you 
feel  very  confident  of  your  ability  to  pull  it  off.  Both  the  plays  Hamlet  and  Death  of  a Salesman  might  be  used,  but 
they  don’t  leap  out  as  obvious  choices. 

b.  Responses  will  be  personal,  but  sticking  for  the  moment  to  the  preceding  list  of  short  stories,  probably  “Boys  and 
Girls”  and  “The  First  Bom  Son”  provide  the  best  scope  for  responding  to  this  question  in  an  exam  situation. 

3.  Responses  will  vary.  Here’s  a possible  - though  perhaps  rather  banal  - thesis  statement  for  a response  based  on 
“The  First  Born  Son.” 

People  with  closely  intertwined  lives  may  have  very  different  longings.  When  one  person  in  such  a situation 
longs  to  escape,  the  result  may  be  pain  and  anguish  - and  an  irreconcilable  rift  between  the  two. 

If  you  can  devise  and  successfully  defend  a more  interesting  thesis,  by  all  means  do  so.  Markers  are  always  looking  for 
insightful  responses  - responses  that  go  beyond  the  obvious.  But  don’t  get  yourself  out  on  a limb  and  find  that  you 
can’t  get  off. 

4.  Responses  will  vary.  The  following  are  details  suggested  by  one  student  for  a response  based  on  “The  First  Bom  Son.” 

• the  different  feelings  Martin  and  David  have  about  farm  work 

• the  different  attitudes  they  have  toward  life  in  the  city 

• Martin’s  strong  sense  of  family  continuity  - his  need  to  know  that  his  life’s  work  will  be  passed  on  to  his 
descendants 

• David’s  need  for  excitement  and  novelty 

• the  inability  of  the  two  men  to  understand  each  other’s  ideas 

• the  effect  the  death  of  David’s  brother  has  had  on  the  relationship  between  Martin  and  David 

• Martin’s  love  of  nature’s  beauty  and  peacefulness  versus  David’s  need  for  people  and  for  things  going  on  around 
him 
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• the  communication  gap  caused  by  the  differences  in  the  two  men’s  ages 

• David’s  sense  of  being  trapped  by  his  father’s  dreams  - and  by  his  own  sense  of  responsibility 

• the  fundamental  inability  of  David  and  Martin  to  communicate  their  feelings 

You  may  feel  that  there’s  some  repetition  in  this  list.  It  might  also  be  argued  that  the  list  contains  more  general 
observations  than  specific  details.  What  details  from  the  story,  for  instance,  reveal  the  inability  of  Martin  and  David  to 
communicate  their  feelings?  Some  students  surprise  exam  markers  by  actually  being  able  to  quote  directly  from  the 
literature  they’re  using  in  their  Major  Assignment.  While  this  can  impress  a marker  if  done  well,  it’s  probably  not  a 
good  idea  to  memorize  a number  of  quotations  in  the  hope  that  they’ll  fit  the  topic  of  your  exam.  If  it  turns  out  that 
they’re  not  appropriate  - and  they  probably  won’t  be  - you’ll  likely  be  tempted  to  use  them  anyway,  thereby  actually 
damaging  your  response.  And  whatever  you  do,  don’t  misquote  your  literature;  markers  are  fast  to  spot  students  who 
make  a show  of  knowing  more  than  they  really  do. 

5.  Again  you  or  a study  partner  will  have  to  evaluate  your  response  to  the  Major  Assignment.  What  follows  are 

descriptions  of  what  markers  look  for  when  awarding  marks  from  1 to  5 in  each  of  the  four  categories  used  in  scoring 
this  assignment.  These  descriptions  were  current  at  the  time  at  which  this  course  was  written. 

• Thought  and  Detail 

5 Excellent:  Insightful  ideas  are  supported  by  carefully  chosen  evidence.  Literary  interpretations  are 
perceptive.  Internalized  appreciation  of  literature  is  apparent. 

4 Proficient:  Thoughtful  ideas  are  supported  by  appropriate  evidence  or  conventional  ideas  are 
supported  by  carefully  chosen  evidence.  Literary  interpretations  are  sensible. 

3 Satisfactory:  Relevant  ideas  are  supported  by  purposefully  chosen  evidence.  Literary  interpretations 
are  straightforward  and  defensible,  even  though  they  may  be  predictable. 

2 Limited:  Superficial  ideas  are  weakly  supported.  Literary  interpretations  are  incomplete.  The 

selection  of  literature  to  be  discussed  is  questionable  in  that  it  may  not  supply  significant  supporting 
details  or  the  selection  of  literature  is  appropriate,  but  the  selection  of  significant  supporting  details  is 
not  evident. 

1 Poor:  Unsupported  generalities  and  details  do  not  develop  the  topic.  Literary  interpretations  may  not 
be  defensible.  The  selection  of  literature  to  be  discussed  is  inappropriate  or  the  selection  of  literature  to 
be  discussed  is  appropriate,  but  little  understanding  of  the  literature  or  of  the  topic  is  exhibited.  The 
details  from  literature  obsure  the  ideas  or  are  irrelevant  to  the  discussion. 

INS  Insufficient: 

- The  student  has  written  so  little  that  it  is  not  possible  to  assess  thought  and  detail. 

or 

- No  reference  has  been  made  to  literature  studied. 

or 

- The  only  literary  reference  present  is  to  the  selection  on  the  examination. 

or 

- The  marker  can  discern  no  evidence  of  an  attempt  to  fulfill  the  assignment  as  stated. 
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• Organization 

5 Excellent:  The  introduction  is  successfully  constructed  to  provide  direction  for  the  reader  and/or  to 

provoke  further  reading.  A personal  focus  is  established.  The  controlling  idea  is  successfully  sustained 
and  developed  in  a clear  and  coherent  manner.  The  conclusion  is  related  thoughtfully  and  effectively  to 
the  topic. 

4 Proficient:  The  introduction  is  constructed  to  provide  direction  for  the  reader.  The  controlling  idea  is 
focused  and  is  generally  sustained.  The  development  of  the  controlling  idea  is  clear  and  coherent.  The 
conclusion  is  related  effectively  to  the  topic. 

3 Satisfactory:  The  introduction  is  constructed  to  provide  a general  direction  for  the  reader.  The 
controlling  idea  provides  a focus  at  the  beginning  that  is  mechanically  maintained.  The  development  of 
the  controlling  idea  is  clear,  but  coherence  may  falter.  The  conclusion  is  related  functionally  to  the 
topic. 

2 Limited:  The  introduction,  if  present,  is  perfunctory,  i.e.,  related  in  a minimal  or  limited  way  to  the  rest 
of  the  essay.  A focused  controlling  idea  is  lacking  or  is  not  maintained  in  the  development  of  the 
composition.  The  ideas  are  not  clearly  developed.  The  conclusion  is  not  functional. 

1 Poor:  The  introduction,  if  present,  is  not  functional,  i.e.,  does  not  control  or  relate  to  the  rest  of  the 
essay.  A controlling  idea  is  lacking.  The  topic  is  not  developed  or  is  developed  incoherently.  The 
conclusion,  if  present,  is  obscure. 

• Matters  of  Choice 

5 Excellent:  Choices  contribute  to  a skillful  composition.  Diction  is  precise  and  specific.  Syntactical 
structures  are  effective  and  sometimes  polished.  Stylistic  choices  contribute  to  a fluent  and  confident 
composition. 

4 Proficient:  Choices  contribute  to  a considered  composition.  Diction  is  specific  and  effective. 
Syntactical  structures  are  generally  effective.  Stylistic  choices  contribute  to  a competent  composition. 

3 Satisfactory:  Choices  contribute  to  a conventional  composition.  Diction  is  adequate  but  may  be 
lacking  in  specificity.  Syntactical  structures  are  generally  straightforward,  but  attempts  at  more 
complex  structures  may  be  awkward.  Stylistic  choices  contribute  to  a clear  composition. 

2 Limited:  Diction  is  imprecise  and/or  inappropriate.  Syntax  is  frequently  awkward  and/or  immature. 
The  writing  may  be  vague,  redundant,  and/or  unclear.  An  inadequate  repertoire  of  language  choices 
contributes  to  a limited  composition. 

1 Poor:  Diction  is  overgeneralized  and/or  inaccurate.  Syntax  is  confusing  and  uncontrolled.  The  writing 
is  unclear.  Lack  of  language  choices  contributes  to  a poor  composition. 

• Matters  of  Correctness 

5 Excellent:  This  writing  demonstrates  confidence  in  control  of  correct  sentence  construction,  usage, 
grammar,  and  mechanics.  The  relative  absence  of  error  is  impressive  considering  the  complexity  of  the 
response  and  the  circumstances. 

4 Proficient:  This  writing  demonstrates  competence  in  control  of  correct  sentence  construction,  usage, 
grammar,  and  mechanics.  Minor  errors  in  mechanics,  grammar,  and/or  in  complex  language  structures 
are  acceptable  and  understandable  considering  the  circumstances. 
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3 Satisfactory:  This  writing  demonstrates  control  of  the  basics  of  correct  sentence  construction,  usage, 
grammar,  and  mechanics.  There  may  be  occasional  lapses  in  control  of  sentence  construction  and 
usage,  and/or  minor  errors  in  grammar  and  mechanics.  However,  the  communication  remains  clear. 

2 Limited:  This  writing  demonstrates  a faltering  control  of  correct  sentence  construction,  usage, 

grammar,  and  mechanics.  The  range  of  sentence  construction  problems  and  errors  in  usage,  grammar, 
and/or  mechanics  blurs  the  clarity  of  communication. 

1 Poor:  This  writing  demonstrates  lack  of  control  of  correct  sentence  construction,  usage,  grammar,  and 
mechanics.  The  unclear  and  incorrect  sentence  constructions  and  jarring  errors  in  usage,  grammar,  and 
mechanics  impair  communication. 

Once  again,  what’s  important  here  isn’t  so  much  the  mark  you  award  yourself  as  the  experience  you  gained  in  working 
through  a practice  Major  Assignment.  If  you’d  like  more  practice,  be  sure  to  do  the  Extra  Help  for  this  section  and 
consider  asking  your  teacher  or  learning  facilitator  for  questions  from  other  recent  diploma  exams. 

Section  3:  Activity  2 

1.  Wordings  will  vary.  What  follows  are  paraphrases  of  the  two  questions  done  in  rather  different  styles.  Compare  them 
to  your  own. 

• Do  the  following: 

- Pick  one  or  two  characters  from  English  30  literature  who  are  facing  dilemmas  (they  have  to  choose  between 
two  equally  undesirable  alternatives). 

- Write  an  essay  that 

- describes  their  dilemmas 

- explains  how  they  solved  them 

- tells  what  readers  can  learn  from  watching  these  characters 

- tells  how  they  might  influence  my  life 

- Defend  my  ideas  with  details  from  the  stories. 

• People  who  write  fiction  try  to  make  their  stories  believable;  characters  have  to  behave  like  real  people  and 
events  should  seem  possible.  Write  an  essay  about  one  work  of  fiction  from  English  30  and  assess  it  to  see  how 
believable  it  really  is.  Refer  to  specifics  from  the  literature  to  back  up  what  I say. 

2.  Responses  will,  of  course,  vary,  and  you  or  (preferably)  a study  partner  will  have  to  assess  your  response.  Here  are 
some  questions  to  ask  as  you  do  the  assessment: 

• Is  the  name  of  the  work  (or  works)  discussed  included?  Is  the  name  of  the  author  (or  authors)  mentioned  and 
spelled  correctly?  Is  it  clear  how  each  work  discussed  is  related  to  the  topic? 

• What  is  the  thesis  of  the  essay?  How  does  it  relate  specifically  to  the  topic? 

• What  main  points  are  advanced  to  support  the  thesis?  Are  these  points  developed  with  specific  references  to  the 
literature? 

• Does  the  introduction  establish  the  scope  and  focus  of  the  essay  and  create  interest?  Does  the  conclusion  follow 
from  the  introduction  and  the  ideas  developed  in  the  body  of  the  essay?  Does  it  provide  a culmination? 

• Is  the  language  clear  and  effective?  Is  it  essentially  correct  grammatically?  Has  a tone  been  established  and 
maintained?  Is  there  a recognizable  style?  Is  there  a strong  voice? 

If  you’re  working  with  a partner  be  sure  to  discuss  each  other’s  responses  honestly  and  constructively. 
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3.  The  figure  of  speech  is  personification.  Here  are  two  examples  (you  may  well  have  used  others): 

• “and  keen  with  hunger  of  blood” 

• “Which  long  to  nuzzle  in  the  hearts  of  lads” 

4.  There  are  several  examples  of  alliteration,  but  the  most  obvious  is  “these  blind,  blunt  bullet-leads.”  Ideas  on  the  effect 
of  the  example  may  vary,  but  throughout  the  first  five  lines  of  the  poem  the  “b”  sound  occurs  frequently;  the  effect 
seems  to  be  to  emphasize  the  dumb,  blind,  brutality  of  the  weapons  described. 

5.  a.  The  rhyme  scheme  is  aabb  ccdd  eeff. 

b.  Owen  has  used  slant  (or  imperfect)  rhyme  throughout  the  poem. 

c.  The  one  feminine  rhyme  is  “apple/supple.” 

6.  The  allusion  is  to  an  epic  poem  glorifying  the  heroic  exploits  of  a warrior,  while  Owen’s  poem  points  out  the  horror 
and  absurdity  of  war,  which  makes  killers  out  of  young  men  never  intended  by  their  natural  endowments  for  such  a 
role.  This  contrast  creates  the  irony. 

7.  Responses  will  vary  here,  but  your  discussion  should  point  out  that  the  poem’s  message  is  an  anti-war  theme. 

Wilfred  Owen  contrasts  the  gentleness  of  boys  destined  to  become  soldiers  with  the  blind  brutality  of  war  and  the 
weapons  of  war.  Details  like  “teeth  seem  for  laughing  round  an  apple”  and  “thickness  of  his  curls”  contrast  with  others 
such  as  “keen  with  hunger  of  blood”  and  “famishing  for  flesh.”  In  the  last  stanza  the  poet  explicitly  compares  the 
softness  and  vulnerability  of  a child’s  body  with  weapons  nature  supplies  other  species  - such  as  claws  and  antlers;  the 
conclusion  seems  to  be  that  turning  boys  into  killers  flies  in  the  face  of  nature  and,  perhaps,  God’s  design. 


Section  3:  Follow-up  Activities 

Extra  Help 

1.  Well,  was  it  as  difficult  as  you  thought  it  would  be?  It  might  comfort  you  to  know  that  when  grading  this  assignment 
for  thought  and  detail  markers  were  instructed  to  accept  any  reasonable  response  as  long  as  it  was  focused  on  the  poem 
and  referred  to  specific  passages  for  support.  Most  students  picked  up  on  the  somber,  rather  depressing  mood  of  the 
poem  and  homed  in  on  lines  that  helped  convey  that  mood  - lines  such  as  these: 

• “Sad  and  confused  among  the  fallen  stars” 

• “pale,  silent,  nowhere  and  afraid,  a vast  phantom” 

• “like  water  lost  in  a barren  thirst  of  gravel” 

• “bowed  down,  it  awaits  it  knows  not  what  redemption” 

• “and  always  this  ruined  smile  of  a poor  degraded  future” 

In  fact,  virtually  every  line  of  the  poem  conveys  this  mood  - a sign  of  the  compression  that  characterizes  the  poet’s 
craft.  Some  students  picked  up  on  the  more  hopeful  tone  of  the  last  few  lines.  Others  pointed  specifically  to  the  poet’s 
use  of  figures  of  speech  and  imagery.  Some  interpreted  the  poem  to  be  about  modem  humanity’s  tendency  to  despoil 
the  natural  world;  others  saw  the  land  used  in  the  poem  as  an  extended  metaphor  for  modem  humantity  itself.  The 
point  is  that  as  long  as  students  didn’t  panic  and  did  try  to  explain  what  the  poem  said  to  them,  markers  usually 
accepted  their  interpretations  and  looked  chiefly  for  support  from  the  poem. 

If  you  can,  have  a study  partner  mark  your  response,  using  the  marking  scale  that  was  given  to  you  in  this  Appendix  for 
Activity  1 . And  bear  in  mind  that  on  your  own  diploma  exam  you’ll  probably  get  a selection  that’s  somewhat  easier  to 
interpret  with  confidence. 


Appendix 
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2.  While  the  Minor  Assignment  on  this  exam  was  more  difficult  than  some,  the  Major  Assignment  was  probably  easier; 
that’s  because  adversity  is  something  so  common  to  works  of  literature.  Virtually  any  work  of  fiction  contains  conflict, 
and  conflict  means  adversity.  Probably  the  greatest  dangers  facing  most  students  on  this  question  were 

• falling  into  the  trap  of  giving  a plot  summary 

• trying  to  use  too  many  works  in  their  responses  because  the  assignment  topic  could  be  applied  so  broadly 

Since  almost  any  short  story,  novel,  or  play  you’ve  read  for  this  course  could  be  used  to  respond  to  this  question, 
there’s  no  sense  in  making  a list  of  likely  titles.  Try  to  get  a study  partner  to  grade  your  paper  using  the  criteria 
supplied  in  this  Appendix  for  Activity  1 . Otherwise,  grade  your  own.  Be  sure  your  response  has  a thesis  that  really 
does  say  what  the  writer  of  your  chosen  work  (or  works)  says  about  the  effect  of  adversity  on  the  human  spirit.  Be 
sure,  as  well,  that  in  your  response  you’ve  backed  up  your  thesis  with  specific  supporting  details. 

Enrichment 


There  are  no  suggested  answers  for  this  activity. 
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